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@ Have you heard about the Army’s 
new life-raft ration? 

Sugar and vitamin concentrates— 
they give energy and moisture; even 
steady the nerves. They’re packed in 
an easy-to-open can, designed to be 
rolled up in anemergency rubber raft. 

Chances are you’l! never need this 
scientific ration. But your baby will 
benefit by its contribution to nutri- 
tion. How? 

Thanks to the kind of research 
that today is producing such war- 
born necessities, he’ll enjoy a wider 
variety of healthful foods someday. 

Baby food in cans has already 
done wonders in building the growth 
and health of youngsters. You can 
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count on the baby food people for 
many more new and better foods. 

And they’Il come in cans! Because 
cans protect and preserve. They’re 
sturdy, convenient, safe. 

Our main job now is war work, 
but there’s no priority on imagina- 
tion. That’s why we’re sure that in 
the peace to come, you'll have new 
and better things in Continental cans! 
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POST-WAR PLANNING HELP: We wil! be glad to 
discuss possible future uses or improvements 
of your product or package, and to help make 
plans. Write to our Post-War Planning De 
partment, 100 E. 42nd St., New York City. 




























‘The war will never end...for American Industry 


a. and Japan tried to destroy this 
country and rule the world with tools of 
war—but American industry made more and bet- 


ter tools of war that are destroying the aggressors. 


After we win the military war, Germany and 
Japan will try to destroy this country and rule the 
world by trade—by flooding us and all our 
markets with cheap goods that will put millions 
of Americans out of work. American industry 
has got to meet that challenge, too. 


We can’t compete by paying low Jap and Ger- 


man wages. We can compete and win with high 
American wages if we produce enough more per 
man to bring the final cost below Jap and German 
prices. That is possible only with the most mod- 
ern cost-reducing equipment—machine tools. 


You may not be able to buy them now. But if 
you intend to stay in business through the trade 
war that’s coming, plan now and set aside the 
dollars for the Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes 
that will keep your costs down and your men at 
work. But plan now. Let’s not have a commercial 
Pearl Harbor. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 





YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 



































Lend-Lease. President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that Lend-Lease aid to America’s 
allies totaled $18,608,553,000 from the be- 
ginning of the program in March, 1941, to 
the end of November, 1943. More than 
half the total, or $10,355,820,000, was fur- 
nished in the first 11 months of 1943, re- 
vealing the rapid increase in the rate of 
Lend-Lease shipments. 

Munitions constituted 52.8 per cent of 
the total; industrial items, 21.1 per cent, 
foodstuffs and miscellaneous items, 12.8 
per cent; services, 13.3 per cent. Services 
included servicing and repair of Allied 
ships, rental of ships, the cost of ferrying 
airplanes to other countries and the use of 
production facilities in this country. 

The United Kingdom received 43.2 per 
cent of the shipments; Russia, 25.6; Africa, 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean 
area, 15.7; China, India, Australia and 
New Zealand, 11.6; Latin America, 0.8; 
other areas, 3.1 per cent. 


Rationing and allocations. There 
were modifications affecting civilian supply. 

Phonograph records. The War Produc- 
tion Board announced a big increase in 
shellac allocated for use in manufacture 
of phonograph records in the first quarter 
of 1944. Last year the quarterly allocation 
was 20 per cent of 1941 consumption, this 
year it is 50 per cent. 

Bowling alleys. WPB also released what 
it said were ample quantities of shellac 
for resurfacing bowling alleys. 

Razors and blades. Restrictions on out- 
put of razors and razor blades were lifted. 

Glass containers. The 1944 quota for 
glass containers and their metal tops was 
announced as unchanged from 1943. 

Metal containers. WPB allocated 1,900,- 
000 tons of tin plate for metal containers 
this year, against 1,550,000 last year. 


Rocket planes. The War Department 
announced that fighter planes using jet 
propulsion—the rocket principle—soon will 
be in production. The new aircraft has 
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proved itself in tests. It is capable of tre- 
mendous speeds and of reaching unusually 
high altitudes. Jet propulsion eliminates 
the need for propellers. 


Naval ships and planes. James V. 
Forrestal, the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, announced that 1943 warship con- 
struction almost doubled the size of the 
fleet. The year’s total was 1,600,000 tons, 
and included 65 aircraft carriers, six of the 
27,000-ton Essex type, nine of the 10,000- 
ton converted cruiser type and 50 smaller 
escort carriers. During the year, the Navy 
also received 13,617 new combat planes. 


Food. There were several developments 
affecting food. 

Pork and beans. The War Food Ad- 
ministration said 440,000 cases of canned 
pork and beans soon will be released from 
military stocks for civilian use. Supplies 
should reach retailers in a few weeks. 

Eggs. WFA announced it was buying 
eggs in the Northeast to offset the recent 
wholesale price break and bolster producer 
prices in other sections of the country. 

Ice Cream. Maximum prices on _ ice 
cream and ice cream mix were continued 
at present levels until February 23. 

Nuts. Ceiling prices established for 
shelled, roasted and salted nuts at the 
highest prices one by the individual 
seller between Oct. 25 and 30, 1943. 


Canol project. The Truman Commit- 
tee issued a report saying that the War 
Department never should have undertaken 
the Canol project, intended to develop a 
Canadian oil field and pipe-line the prod- 
uct to the Pacific Coast for the defense of 
Alaska. Some Committee findings: The 
project was approved without adequate 
knowledge of what was involved, and con- 
tinued despite competent warnings that it 
was unsound; contracts were “improvi- 
dently drawn” and should be revised; a 
study should be made to see whether, in 
its present state, it is worth finishing. 
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Out of the invasion of Sicily 
and Italy have come many 
striking examples of the 
value and versatility of 
GMC Truck & Coach Division’s 2'4 ton 
Amphibian Truck. General Montgomery 
and his staff are reported to have ridden 
into Sicily in a “Duck.” Both the British 
Eighth Army and American Fifth Army 
used them by the hundreds to establish 
beachheads and supply their forces on the 
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“Duck Shooting’ in Italy 


Italian mainland. A hundred Axis soldiers 
are said to have surrendered without a 
struggle when one of these monsters emerged 
from the surf with machine gun blazing. 
As the illustration above shows, the ‘“‘Duck”’ 
is now armed with a swivel-mounted, 50- 
caliber machine gun so that it can do some 
shooting on its own behalf. Watch the 
news stories from the many fighting fronts 
and you'll notice that the ““Duck”’ is out in 
front in most amphibious operations. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION +, GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches 





. . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘*Ducks’’ 



























LANDING LAMP 


FLASHING SIGNAL LAMP 


ENGINEER 


MAP READING LAMP 
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BOMB INDICATOR DRIFT SIGHT LAMP INDICATOR LAMP INSTRUMENT ILLUMINATOR 


HEN a 4-motor bomber takes off, these are some 
of the 200 special G-E lamps that serve its crew 
—help them do their job. 


Specially developed for war use, they’re only part of the 
hundreds of different lamps that General Electric makes 
to meet military and war production needs. But each ben- 
efits from the research and manufacturing precision that 
make your General Electric lamps at home so efficient 
and dependable. They’re all made to stay brighter longer! 


GE MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 
b. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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EMERGENCY FLASHLIGHT 
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GUNSIGHT LAMP 


"7 PASSING LAMP 


GUNSIGHT LAMP FORMATION LAMP 


To make G-E lamps 
STAY BRIGHTER 
LONGER 
... the creed of 

G-E Research 
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NEWSGV AH Washington, D. C. 


Latest outlook report for fathers facing draft is this..... 

More fathers than expected earlier will be processed; will go through the 
mill of reclassification, physical examination and possible induction. 

If war runs through 1944, all fathers probably will be examined. 

But: Local boards are continuing to be very lenient with deferments on the 
basis of occupation; are stretching a point to put fathers in 2-A or 2-B status. 

Occupation rather than hardship is the most likely basis for deferment for 
other than physical reasons. From 40 to 50 per cent of fathers examined will be 
rejected on physical grounds; will end up in class 4-F if not otherwise deferred. 

And: New rules will permit preinduction physical examinations. Request for 
such examination can soon be made to local boards. If acted upon, the man will 
go to an induction station for a physical, the result of which will stand for 90 
days, when a re-examination will be called for. 

As a practical matter, it is expected that a man whose request for physical 
examination is accepted can expect to be called within 90 days if he passes. 
Only men whose order numbers would come up in that time are likely to be examined. 

We give you the full story of new draft rules on page 10. 














There are these other points..... 

1. Barely 25 per cent of fathers processed are ending up in service. 

2. Army-Navy monthly calls for men are holding at a rather high level. 

35. Physical standards will not be lowered much, if any, after restudy. But: 
There may be tightening of deferment on mental grounds. See story on page 15. 

4. Draft is likely to end soon after German defeat. 

5. Men aged 18 through 21, deferred for occupation, are in line to lose 
that deferment; are headed for reclassification into 1-A and induction, if fit. 

So: If war ends by midyear, number of fathers drafted will not be great. 
Big point is, however, that occupational deferments for fathers are given with 
so much liberality that more fathers than expected will go through the mill. 

















Idea that Germany will crack before spring is fading fast. That's the real 
Significance of statements by high authority that strikes are having an effect on 
war length. What the country is being told, indirectly, is this..... 

Air bombardment alone, plus Russian victories, will not win the war. 

A costly invasion of Europe almost certainly must occur in the spring. 

If war in Europe goes into the spring, it is likely to continue until autumn. 

A war in Europe fought through the summer will be bitter and bloody. 

But: Germany will be defeated before another winter, in any event. The 
hope had been that she could be defeated without using a great American Army. 

















To turn from war.....Mr. Roosevelt will try now to regain the initiative 
in domestic affairs; will seek to build an assured majority for November. 

Basic White House strategy involves the following: 

Farmer-soldier support will be sought with a stronger line against strikes. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Worker support will be partly taken for granted, partly encouraged by a new 
chance to get some upward wage adjustments, by efforts to hold down prices, by 
insistence that war profits be renegotiated and taxes be raised on big incomes. 

Middle-class support will be sought by a fight for stable living costs. 

Left-wing support will be retained by promise of a postwar world New Deal. 

Mr. Roosevelt then will expect his opponents to straddle on foreign-policy 
issues; will count on support from a mass of independent voters who view the is- 
sue of foreign policy as the most important issue before the country in 1944. 

And: In seeking that support of groups which can assure a majority of 
votes, the President will place definite issues before Congress; will force Con- 
gress to take responsibility for accepting or rejecting the White House proposals. 

It definitely is much too early to count Mr. Roosevelt out this year. 

















Further, it is doubtful if the President will let himself get caught in the 
issue of Russian-Polish relations. That's to become a "hot" issue in U.S. 

It's hot because Polish-American vote is important in New York, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin; because an effort will be made to throw it into politics. 

Mr. Roosevelt can be expected to use whatever influence he has with Russia's 
Stalin to get a settlement acceptable to the Polish people. However: Stalin is 
determined to set up a government in Poland that will be friendly to Russia; is 
determined also to keep the territory he got in a deal with Hitler in 1939. 

That situation is not to help the anti-isolation cause in U.S. 








In case of some of the specific situations developing at home..... 

Furloughs for men overseas: Something soon is to be done to give a trip home 
to soldiers who have had long overseas service, particularly in the tropics. 
First call will go to men who have fought hardest and longest. 

Army size: Army is a bit behind schedule in reaching its 7,700,000-man goal. 
It's to have 5,000,000 of these men--Army and Air Forces--overseas by the year 
end, if war continues. Those remaining behind will be in training or will be in 
the necessary jobs of support. An AEF of 5,000,000 will be a peak. 

Food in storage: Immense stock piles of frozen and canned food do exist in 
U.S. and abroad. Yet: If all of these stock piles were turned loose, they would 
feed U.S. only for three weeks at present rates of consumption. It is probable 
that stock piling is overdone. It is not probable, however, that food released 
from storage will increase grocery store supplies very noticeably. 








Synthetic rubber: Output of synthetic is a bit behind schedule; is affected 
by some difficulties in the process of making rubber from oil. The alcohol 
method is proving most effective to date. And: Most now to expect is 20,000,000 
new passenger car tires in 1944. That will keep most present cars on the road if 
the present driving restrictions are kept. Demand for synthetic exceeds supply. 





Lend-Lease operations have approached $20,000,000,000 and are rising. 

And: Most important in longer-range implication is the volume of shipment 
of “industrial items" on a Lend-Lease basis. Tools and machinery are prominent. 

More than $4,000,000,000 worth of "industrial items" are divided: 

Great Britain: British have received more than $1,500,000,000 worth. 

Russia: Russians have been supplied with more than $1,000,000,000 worth, 
including many factories and much production equipment. 

Australia, China, India: Here total of these supplies is above $500,000,000. 

Mediterranean area: “Industrial items"® make up $500,000,000 lend-leased for 
development. Other areas have received lesser amounts. 

The dollar total is an impressive reminder of the degree of industrializa- 
tion that may be going on in wartime through U.S. Lend-Lease aid. 

















See also pages 20, 23 and 38. 
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They put “water wings” on a jeep 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


. 
Take four canvas tarpaulins filled 
with sticks and two poles. Mix with 
some good old Yankee ingenuity 
and — presto! — you’ve got a jeep 
that swims! 

This is only one of the many uses 
your Army makes of canvas duck. 
Huge quantities of this material are 
needed for tents — to protect fight- 
ing men, for tarpaulins — to protect 
fighting equipment. 

The problem was to find a treat- 
ment for duck that would make it 
water-proof, fire-proof, weather- 
resistant and usable in extremes of 
temperatures. The old Army duck 
was not satisfactory. Then, too, the 


use of rubber for processing duck 
was ordered stopped. 

Out of the endless research of 
Goodyear chemists came an answer 
to this problem—a new coating 
which keeps duck pliable at 50 
degrees below zero, resists mildew, 
is both water-proof and fire-proof 
and gives duck much longer life. 
And the use of rubber has been 
eliminated completely. 

This is another demonstration of 
the skill of Goodyear chemists who, 
after years of solving tough prob- 
lems working with rubber, are today 
solving tougher problems working 
without rubber. 


A pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic—Goodyear also works with many 
other vital materials . . . chemicals, 
fabrics, metals, plastics ... to help all 
America fight harder today so that 
all Americans can live better tomorrow. 


If you love your country—buy more War Bonds 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





















| im-° You'll speed up all surfacing with 
SKILSAW GRINDERS on the job! 
There’s a model for every operation... from 
coarsest grinding to finest finishing. Light, 
compact SKILSAW HAND GRINDERS get in 
anywhere for quick finishing on 
intricate machines and castings 
with rotary wheels and files. 
SKILSAW PORTABLE GRINDERS 
grind down rough welds, clean 
metals and file swiftly. SKILSAW 
BENCH GRINDERS surface small 
parts, keep tools and twist drills 
sharper... faster-cutting. 
SKILSAW GRINDERS are rug- 
ged and powerful. They’ve got 
the speed and stamina to do tough 
surfacing jobs fast. They’re built 
to stand up longer under today’s 
hard usage, to increase produc- 
tion in spite of the manpower 
shortage. Ask your distributor to 
prove it with a demonstration of 
SKILSAW GRINDERS in your ®€T SANDERS 


DISC SANDERS 


plant today. PORTABLE AND 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 300" STINERS 
4 a BLOWERS 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 


utors of hardware and industrial supplies FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 














YOU CAN probably cxpect a defi- 
nite policy regarding the application of 
the Wage and Hour Law to your em- 
ployes. The Supreme Court holds that a 
night watchman, employed in a plant 
whose output is shipped in interstate 
commerce, is subject to the Act. This. had 
been a widely disputed point. 


* aa * 


YOU CANNOT always count on a 
patent to protect you from antitrust laws. 
The Supreme Court decides that those 
laws govern in cases where royalties are 
demanded on an unpatented part of a 
patented combination. 





* . + 


YOU CAN probably obtain molybde- 
num, tungsten and vanadium more easily 
in the future. WPB removed restrictions 
on the sale and delivery of these metals. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on as plentiful 
supplies of plastic materials in the year 
ahead. WPB has tightened allocations on 
a number of materials needed in the man- 
ufacture of plastics. 


* * * 


YOU CAN temporarily sell finished 
piece goods without restriction to jobbers 
who sell 65 per cent or more of their 
goods to retailers or foreign purchasers. 
OPA has relaxed restrictions on the dis- 
tribution of piece goods pending a revision 
of the price order for those products. 


* ~ . 


YOU CANNOT claim reimbursement 
for losses suffered when an employe 
padded your pay roll if you are a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee Government contractor. The 
Comptroller General rules that, even 
though the contract provides for reim- 
bursement for losses and expenses not 
covered by insurance or otherwise, such a 
loss is not included. The reason is that 
the contractor is held to have failed to 
exercise proper diligence. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an operator of a copper 
wire mill warehouse, accept small orders 


from repairmen. WPB has relaxed restric- 


tions. 


_____ News -Llines 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 














YOU CAN soon sell safety razors and 
blades to the civilian trade. The War Pro. 
duction Board has removed restriction: 
on the production of razors and blades 
thereby limiting output only by th 
amount of raw material available. 











+ * #*# 


YOU CANNOT avoid prosecution 
for selling an article at above cciling 
prices simply because the price regulation 
that allegedly was violated subsequent) 
was revoked. The Supreme Court holi 
such actions may be maintained—revard 
less of revocation. 













YOU CANNOT deduct, for income tag 
purposes, accrued State taxes for whic 
you deny liability. This decision is ren 
dered by the Supreme Court in a cag 
involving a corporation that denied lia 
bility for a State gasoline tax. 
















* : * 


YOU CAN make wage adjustme 
required by State statutes that prohibi 
discrimination in wage rates between 1 
and women without approval of the Wa 
Labor Board. Such adjustments do m 
have to be reported to the Board. 












> * 





YOU CAN require a Jocal union to abi 
by a bargaining agreement negotiated 
an international representative of t 
union, even if the local union does » 
ratify the agreement. A regional W 
Labor Board holds that any different 
cision might imply that an employer ba 
gains with a union representative at t 
risk that, if conditions change later, 
Jocal union may not accept the contra¢ 
















* 7 » 


YOU CAN now charge a different pri 
for the hosiery you make for sale under 
private brand. OPA has revised its hosie 
price order to permit separate ceilings | 
branded and unbranded full-fashione 
rayon hosiery. 
















* * * 


YOU CANNOT now buy frozen chi 
ens. WFA has ordered that all free 
stocks of chickens be set aside for purehi 
by designated Government agencies. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unitep STA 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matert 
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0 T may be ’44—it may be ’45—it may even be 
W later. But whenever it is... 


he After the ticker tape has been swept up and the 

tf “Welcome Home” banners pulled down, Johnny 

4 is going to settle down to a bit of well-earned living. 

trad That means a job and a girl, a car and maybe a 
plane. But not just any kind of job, nor any kind of 
girl, nor any kind of anything else! Johnny is going to 

pe be choosey and hard to get. 

1aer 


osie 


For one thing, you won’t fool him on fuels. When 
a he drives his car or taxis his plane up to a pump, he’ll 
ia take the best there is, thank you! For the best gas 
in the world was one of the things that 
made him boss of the sky. 


Johnny’s likely to feel pretty kindly 


be toward a gasoline that’s made by proc- 
o esses licensed by Houdry. For these 

processes are playing a leading part in 
ngs 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES FLYING HOME 





America’s huge aviation fuel program. Their impor- 
tance to Allied air supremacy can hardly be over- 
emphasized for they are carrying almost the entire 
burden of providing the United Nations with cata- 
lytically cracked aviation fuel. 


A total of sixteen leading refiners are now operating 
or building a total of 59 Houdry and T. C. C. plants. 
They include most of the best known names in the 
petroleum industry and represent more than 50% 
of America’s entire refining capacity. 


After the war, these far-sighted refiners will 
undoubtedly convert their Houdry-licensed aviation 


HOUDRY | 


fuel equipment to the manufacture of 
motor gasoline. By whatever brands they 
may be known, these new post-war gaso- 
lines will be of far greater quality and far 
higher octane than any gasoline you’ve 
ever bought before! 


mi’ HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


STA 


ail Houdry Catalytic Processes and the Thermofor Catalytic Cracking Process are available through the 
following licensing agents to all American refiners, subject to approval by the U. S. Government. 


NE E, B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 5 





BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. 
Los Angeles, California 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 


. New York City, New York 
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Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT NEW RULES FOR DRAFT INDUCTIONS 


(New rules are issued that will govern 
general draft procedure and the procedure 
for conducting physical examinations for 
the draft after February 1. The rules go 
far toward answering the questions that 
have been asked by fathers and by others 
who have learned that Congress changed 
the draft law to permit preinduction phy- 
sical examinations of men who believe they 
are faced with early induction. 

At the same time, Selective Service is 
doing away with local screening examina- 
tions, except in cases where men have ob- 
vious physical defects. This will end the 
present cursory examination that precedes 
classification into 1-A. The effect is to sim- 
plify procedure and give men a clear idea 
of what they can expect.) 


The first question asked by draft regis- 
trants is: What procedure will be fol- 
lowed in the future? 


As it works out, if a man is now classified 
$-A or if he is not classified, he will be 
reclassified by the local board as a rule 
before he will be sent to an induction 
center for a preinduction physical exami- 
nation. Some men will be classified 2-A or 
2-B or 2-C on grounds of essential occu- 
pations..In this process of reclassification 
by local boards, fathers will be screened 
out rather heavily at this time. 


Does this mean that only men who are 
in class 1-A will be given preinduction 
physical examinations? 


Generally speaking, that is true of regis- 
trants who are ordered by their local draft 
boards to take preinduction physicals. 
However, a registrant may ask his local 
board for a preinduction examination. The 
local board is authorized to honor this re- 
quest and order the registrant to take such 
an examination when the board finds that 
his induction will occur shortly. This ap- 
plies to men in classes other than 1-A.  « 


Is the policy now to be that all registrants 
who are eligible for induction will be 
given preinduction physical examina- 
tions? 


That is true, except for men ordered to 
report for induction before February 1. 
It will work out this way: A preinduction 
examination will be given at least 21 days 
before a man is inducted. Draft boards 
will begin at once to order a substantial 
number of 1-A men to report for these 
preinduction examinations. There is no 
change in the status of men ordered to 
report for induction before February 1. 
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In what order will registrants be given 
preinduction examinations at induc- 
tion centers? 


First to be called will be those who vol- 
unteer for induction. Next will come non- 
fathers, and the last to be taken will be 
fathers. All will be called according to 
their order numbers. 


Examinations at induction centers will be 
conducted by Army and Navy physicians. 
After a man is examined, if he is physi- 
cally fit for service, he will be designated 
as qualified for Army general service, for 
Army limited service, or for the Navy. 
The Navy designation includes the Ma- 
rine Corps and Coast Guard. The report 
as to his qualification will be sent to the 
registrant’s draft board. Men rejected as 
physically unfit will be classified 4-F by 
their local boards. After the doctor’s re- 
ports have been examined by the local 
boards, the physically fit men will be sent 
certificates of fitness showing the branch 
of service for which they are qualified. 


What if a man is found to be qualified 
for service, but is not called for in- 
duction for several months? Will he be 
required to take another examination? 


If a man has not been called within 90 
days after his preinduction examination, 
he must be examined again. Most local 
boards will refuse requests for examina- 
tions from men whose numbers will not be 
reached within 90 days. 


Are the screening examinations by local 
draft-board physicians to be elimi- 
nated altogether, or will some regis- 
trants still be eligible for them? 


Only registrants who believe they have 
manifest physical defects that would dis- 
qualify them for service will be entitled to 
screening examinations. This will enable 
men who obviously are unfit for service 
to obtain 4-F classifications without going 
to induction stations for a final checking 
over. 


Will men who have been inducted con- 
tinue to receive furloughs from the 
Army and Navy before they actually 
report for duty? 


These furloughs will be discontinued after 
February 1. Up to now, the Army has 
given its men three weeks after induction 
to put their affairs in order, and the Navy 
has allowed its men one week. Now, a 
man will know at least 21 days in advance 
whether he is to be taken. 


Has any arrangement been made for 
men who are away from their home 
communities to take preinduction ex- 
aminations elsewhere? 


If a man ordered to report for examina- 
tion is so far away from his local draft 
board that it would be a hardship for him 
to report to that board, he may be trans- 
ferred for his examination to the local 
board having jurisdiction in the area 
where he is located at the time that he is 
to be examined. 


What will be the effect of these changes 
upon local draft boards? 


The new rules should ease the duties of 
local boards by eliminating one step in 
processing men for physical examinations. 
Boards no longer will have to call men for 
screening tests and again for examinations 
at induction centers. 


The method of issuing draft calls also is 
changed. Instead of receiving one general 
call for men, local draft boards now will 
receive separate calls from the Army and 
the Navy. The boards will supply the 
Army with men from the groups designat- 
ed as “Army general service” and “Army 
limited service” and will supply the Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard with men 
from the group designated as “Navy.” 
Since these men were accepted for service 
when given their preinduction examina- 
tions, it is assumed that virtually all will 
be accepted for service when they report 
for induction. 


What of the doctors who have been 
serving as volunteer examiners for the 
local draft boards? 


Except for an occasional examination of 
a manifestly unfit registrant, these doctors 
again will be free to devote full time to 
their practices. Some may now feel free 
to join the medical services of the Army 
and Navy. Blood tests will continue to be 
given by local board examiners up to Feb- 
ruary 1, but after that time these tests 
will be conducted only at induction sta- 
tions. 


Has there been a change in policy with 
reference to deferments for younger 
registrants? 


Draft boards soon are to be requested to 
grant no deferments for other than physi- 
cal and hardship reasons for youths of 18, 
19, 20 and 21, married or unmarried. ‘This 
should serve to delay the induction of fa- 
thers in some areas. 
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You are making parts for airplanes, engines, shells, fuses, 

bombs, guns or tanks .. . Parts that are slow, difficult or even 

impossible to inspect by mechanical gaging .. . You'll 

be interested in these facts about Jones & Lamson 

Optical Comparators in the tool room or production line— 

@ They permit rapid, accurate inspection and com- 
parison by means of a magnified shadow. 

@ They permit the measurement of angles in degrees 
and minutes. Lead or spacing. Height or depth. 

@ They permit the inspection of tools, gages and parts with 
irregular contours, by comparison with master outlines. 


. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
OPTICAL COMPARATORS {restos sa. 


Jones & Lamson Inspection Engineers can help you set up 
the fastest, most economical method of staging and han- 
dling your inspection work. Their knowledge of holding 
fixtures, handling methods and suitable Comparator equip- 
ment is saving many thousands of dollars in manufacturing 
plants throughout the country. 


We invite you to send samples or blue prints to Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vermont. 


For rapid, economical inspection . . . 
BEYOND A SHADOW OF A DOuBT! 


Manufacturers of: 
Universal Turret Lathes « 
Fay Automatic Lathes « 
Automatic Thread Grind- 
ers * Optical Comparators 
*Automatic Opening 


PROFIT-PRODUCING Threading Dies 


MACHINE TOOLS 


























U. S. Army Signal Corps installing switchboard in New Guinea ' 


If the Long Distance circuit you If it must go through, we’ll ap- 
want is busy—and your call isn’t preciate your co-operation when , 
really urgent — it willhelpif you the operator says: “Please limit \ 
will cancel it. your call to 5 minutes.’ 
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GERMANY’S CRACK-UP: 
GROWING SIGNS OF DOWNFALL 


Increasing Impact of Bombing, Russian Setback and Naval Losses 


Task of Allies in breaking 
home-front morale and 
the will of Nazis to fight 


Germany is on the verge of a crack-up. 
Officials say that at times her collapse has 
seemed only weeks away. Until lately, 
American military authorities have been 
convinced that such a collapse might end 


the European war in February. 
Suddenly, therefore, a new 


turned on the Allies’ job of winning this 
war. True, the Germans have weathered 
immediate danger of collapse, and, as a 
result, officials now regard next month as 
too soon to expect the war to be ended. 
Nevertheless, Germany is revealed as hov- 
ering on the brink of disaster. The Allies’ 
task is to push her over that brink. Here is 


ic EASING BOMBINGS 
we 
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DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


the outward aspect of Germany’s crisis: 

On the land, her eastern front is split 
by the Russian armies. Those armies are 
driving into Poland and are threatening 
to trap large Nazi forces in the Ukraine 
and in the Crimea. Germany is facing pos- 
sibilities of a military disaster. 

On the sea, her surface fleet is smashed 
and her submarines are beaten. 

In the air, she is losing, and America’s 
all-out bombing offensive under Lieut. 
Gen. Carl Spaatz and Britain’s heaviest 
offensive still are to come. 

Thus, on its face, Germany’s situation 
is desperate. She is encircled by powerful 
nations that are allied against her. Her 
chance of creating dissension to split those 
allies is gone. She is being beaten on every 
front and in every phase of the fighting. 
Her last chance to win has disappeared. 


—Crawford in Newark Evening News 





Yet, in spite of everything, Germany 
goes on fighting, in the hope apparently of 
a lucky break that might salvage some- 
thing from defeat. The Allies have won 
every recent battle except one. They have 
not yet broken Germany’s will to fight. 
To break that will is the Allies’ real prob- 
lem of winning this war. 

Military men say that winter is the 
time to create despair that precedes sur- 
render. Then, when civilians and soldiers 
are cold and in most need of food and 
shelter, the sufferings of war are most 
likely to paralyze the will and to turn 
courage into weakness. For those who are 
bold, winter can be a spur to mutiny and 
revolution. Officials recognize that, if Ger- 
many can hold out through the winter, 
she might fight on through months of 
great battles after warmer weather re- 
vives her strength in the spring. 

American military heads have been con- 
vinced of the chance that Germany might 
be forced to stop fighting this winter. 
They have believed that reverse might be 
piled on reverse until Germany’s will to 
fight would break under the strain. The 
war then might end in February or March. 
Here are blows that might be heaped on 
Germany in the weeks ahead: 

Turkey might come into the war on the 
Allied side. 

Rumania and Bulgaria might swing to 
the Allies from the Axis. Only the German 
Army and the Gestapo have been holding 
them in line. 

Germany’s whole Balkan front might 
collapse under pressure from Russia, Tur- 
key and Allied forces in the Middle East. 

A Russian winter offensive in the North 
might drive the Baltic countries out of the 
war, isolate Finland, cut off the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula and tighten the encircle- 
ment of Germany. All these things might 
combine to demonstrate to the German 
people that it is hopeless for them to con- 
tinue to fight. 

A special reason for official conviction 
that a German collapse is possible in the 
weeks ahead is the bombing offensive, 
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present and prospective. There is a home- 
front side and a military-front side to the 
bombing story. 

Bombing and the home front. In the 
dead of winter, bombing, such as that now 
going on in Germany, strains the home 
front to the limit. Already the stoicism 
of the German people under bombing has 
been put to an unprecedented test. The 
Germans have stood much more than 
the British, whose stubborn courage in the 
blitz of 1940-41 aroused admiration of 
the world. 

The Allied air offensive promises to ex- 
ceed Germany’s bombing of England 
many times over, and in fact has doubled 
it in the past year alone. The British 
smashed the German air offensive between 
autumn and spring, and quickly began 
retaliating with growing blows, whereas 
Germany’s attack has dwindled and her 
power to strike back effectively seems 
gone. Germany’s bombing of England last 
year was equal in weight of bombs to 
about one British smash at Berlin or 
Hanover. The British alone lately have 
been dropping 100 tons of bombs on Ger- 
many for every ton dropped on England. 

The Allies’ target is Germany’s war 
spirit and many of her people already are 
unnerved by bombing. Berlin is only one 
of more than two score cities that have 
been attacked. The Allies’ combined air 
forces now can knock out a small or 
medium-sized city in a couple of attacks. 

Great numbers of homes have been 
leveled, still greater numbers have been 
blown out, and armies of people have 
been made jobless. Hitler’s promise to 
build, or to rebuild, 2,000,000 to 3,000,000, 
homes in a year after the war tells much 
of the true situation inside Germany. Job- 
less and homeless people, packed in make- 
shift shelters, bomb shocked, sleepless, 
afraid and cold, with many ill from poor 
food and polluted drinking water, must 
long for peace. News from the front spurs 
such longings. 

Germany’s mounting losses. Word of 
huge losses of life, especially in the fight- 
ing in Russia, seems to have inflicted a 
hurt to Germany’s spirits equal to that 
caused by bombings. Germany’s losses in 
all fighting in the entire war now are esti- 
mated as high as 6,000,000 men. Because 
of those losses, Hitler now is taking 16- 
year-old boys with only six weeks of 
training instead of the usual 20 months’. 

The fact that the German home front 
can expect no relief from bombings, or 
from life losses, helps convince officials 
that a winter collapse is possible. But to 
make that possibility come true, officials 
say it is most important that no lift be 
provided for the German hopes by dis- 
sension or slackening of war efforts in the 
Allied countries. That is the background 
of the concern expressed by high military 
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As the time for the invasion draws near, 
Russian armies press into Poland, and 
American and British forces advance in 
italy and get set in England . . . the 


Nazi defense ring will be reached, 
cracked . . . then the Allies will fight 
on whatever the cost until Germany 
surrenders in its ring of defeat. 
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authorities over recent encouragement 
they feel has been given to the Germans 
by American labor troubles. The Allies 
now are getting set for the next move if 
Germany’s home front holds out. 

The alternative—invasion. In America, 
in England, in Italy and in the Middle 
East, the preparations now are in full 
swing for the biggest action of this war, 
which will come unless the German home 
front collapses before spring. That action 
is to be invasion of Western Europe, and 
probably of new parts of Southern Europe. 

The land invasions that now are getting 
set will bring the Allies into a head-on 
collision with a considerable part of the 
German Army. Forced landings by large 
bodies of troops will be required. The Ger- 
mans are so thoroughly entrenched along 
the invasion coast, the beaches are so well 
covered and the hinterlands are so forti- 
fied that at times the Nazis have seemed 
to be virtually inviting an Allied invasion 
so as to be able to smash it. The Allied 
leaders know from experience at Dieppe 
and Salerno and Tarawa that landings 
under fire are very costly in casualties. 
Those leaders must reckon with the Ger- 
man Army. 

The German Army. In spite of defeats 
in Africa, Italy and Russia, the German 
Army still is an extremely formidable 
fighting machine. The German soldier has 
proved himself an excellent defensive fight- 


er. American officials are convinced that 
the German troops in the main will go 
right on fighting until they are ordered to 
stop. The best chance of a crack-up is not 
in the German lines, but behind them. 

If the western-front invasion is launched 
in April or May, the summer and autumn 
may be required to force a deep penetra- 
tion into Nazi Europe. The longer the in- 
vasion lasts, the greater the forces that 
are likely to be amassed. The closing 
phases may find an Allied army of more 
than 1,000,000 men fighting all the troops 
that Germany can spare from the eastern 
and southern fronts. That now is indicated 
to be possibly 44 combat divisions, or 
about 660,000 men. The Allies remember 
that, in the final months of the first World 
War, battle casualties were running at 
6,000 killed a week, including heavy losses 
among American units engaged. 

Before the showdown, the Allied bomb- 
ing offensive will strive to cripple Ger- 
many’s power to arm and to move her 
Army. The Allied air forces will try to 
smash German air power, so as to expose 
completely both the Germ&n home front 
and the German Army to air attack. 

But, at best, the costs of an invasion 
and of land campaigns lasting until au- 
tumn or winter are expected to come high. 
That is the reason why American mili- 
tary leaders have been playing for a Ger- 
man home-front collapse in February. 
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ARMY'S MENTAL CASUALTIES: 


VITAL DRAIN ON MAN POWER 


Problem of Distinguishing Sham Cases From Those That Are Genuine 


Fighting strength of 50 
divisions lost in rejection 
of the emotionally unfit 


The number of men who are mentally 
and emotionally unfit to fight is reaching 
disturbing proportions. Both civilian and 
military officials are troubled. The Army 
is chary about disclosing the facts. But 
its hospitals are being clogged with men- 
tal patients, suffering from shock and fa- 
tigue. It is discharging 10,000 such men 
a month. And just short of 500,000 have 
been rejected by draft boards as below the 
mental and nervous standards of battle. 

In some combat areas, one of every 
two battle casualties has been a man 
whose nerves or fighting spirit broke 
under the strain. It usually runs to one 
out of every three or four battle casualties. 
A medical authority says one of every two 
men now being discharged by the Army 
is a mental or nervous case. One of every 
10 examined for draft is rejected as 
mentally or emotionally unfit. One of 
every five rejected for physical reasons 
fall into this category. 

For the Army, this involves both a mo- 
rale and a man-power problem. Such men 
have to be kept out of the fighting areas. 
They are a depressing and mentally dis- 
turbing influence upon those who are fit 
to fight. Yet, the Army is losing a full 
division of fighting men each’ month to 
mental and nervous ailments. And 50 di- 
visions of soldiers have been stopped at 
the induction stations because the draftees 
were unfit mentally and emotionally to 
take the hardships of war. 

In either category, the measurements 
that separate a real case from a pretended 
one are so intangible and fragile as to 
leave room for a wide margin of diag- 
nostic error. Whether real or pretended, 
the effect is the same. The man is lost 
from the ranks. And, if he has so little 
stamina as to pretend such an illness, his 
usefulness in the lines would be doubtful. 

The figures run far higher than they 
did in the first World War. More than 
twice as many men are being thrown out 
at induction stations for mental and nerv- 
ous disorders as were then. Almost twice 
as many cases per thousand men are de- 
veloping in training camps as in the first 
World War. 
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Three per cent of the men were re- 
jected at induction and replacement cen- 
ters in the first World War. This time 
the figures reach as high as 10 per cent. 
Thirty men per thousand per year devel- 
oped neuropsychiatric diseases in continen- 
tal U.S. in the first World War, 20 men 
per thousand in the AEF. This time, 50 
men per thousand are developing the ail- 
ment in the training camps in this country 
and a higher proportion overseas. 

These figures are disturbing military 
men and members of Congress alike. Both 
have done considerable digging into the 
subject. Both are convinced that far too 
many medical rejections have been made 
by draft boards and induction stations, 
both for neuropsychiatric and other 
causes. Outside the neuropsychiatric field, 
they have been particularly exercised 
over rejections of some of the big names 
in the sports and amusement industries. 

Inside the neuropsychiatric category, 
they are troubled by several facts. First 
is the extent of the rejections for this 
reason. These half-million rejections helped 
to force the father draft. Second is the 
number of cases showing up in training 
camps in this country. They comprise men 


who don’t like the Army, who don’t care 
for the training, who don’t want to fight, 
or work, or for some reason aren’t able to 
adjust themselves to military life. 

How much of this is real and how much 
is unreal is uncertain. Neither the military 
men nor the physicians can be positive 
when a man really is in pain, when he 
simply imagines he is, or when he just 
says he is. They are positive that a cer- 
tain amount of fakery lies behind the 
figures. But how to measure the extent? 

The man gives the right answers, or the 
wrong answers, to the psychiatrist at the 
induction center. He is waved aside. There 
is no way of determining whether he was 
coached in advance or really is a sufferer. 

Or, in the camp, a man shows up on 
hospital call with an acute pain. The doc- 
tor can find nothing wrong with him 
physically. He goes to the hospital, gets 
medical and nursing service that are all 
too scarce nowadays, and, when war ends, 
he has a service-connected disability for 
the rest of his life. Is his illness real, or 
pretended? There is no certain way of 
knowing. 

The puzzlement over the problem has 
extended overseas. In part, it formed the 
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NIGHT OF HORROR 


—— . 


DAY OF REST 


A bullet is definite, surgeons can find it . . . but the mysteries of the brain cont'.ve to baffle 


extenuating circumstances for the lenient 
treatment of Lieut. Gen. George S. Pat- 
ton, Jr., for cuffing an American soldier. 
But there are plenty of real cases of psy- 
choneurosis in the field. The percentage of 
neuropsychiatric admissions to hospitals 
in the field is running about three times 
as high in this war as in the last. 

Several reasons are given for this: This 
is a tougher war than that of 1917-18. It 
is a war of movement, fought, not from 
trenches and fixed positions, but from 
foxholes and trees and rocks and clumps 
of shrubbery. The machinery of this war 
is more violent than was that of the last 
war. And there is less time for food and 
relaxation, fewer opportunities for re- 
placement. 

An Army officer puts it this way: “In 
the last war, our men were on the offen- 
sive only from September to November, 
or about two months. The rest of the time 
they fought from fixed positions, in 
trenches, where they had protection from 
enemy fire and where hot food could be 
brought to them at least a part of the 
time. Also, it was possible to relieve the 
men periodically and the men on leave 
could go to Paris or other French cities 
where they could forget about the war 
for a while. 

“In this war, our men are constantly on 
the offensive. They fight in the open. They 
fight through steaming jungles where they 
battle insects as well as the enemy; or 
they come in from the sea and make 
landings on enemy territory in the face of 
direct enemy fire. They carry their food 
with them and eat it, cold, out of cans. 
They keep moving all of the time. No 
time out for a few days rest or gayety in 
Paris. It isn’t practical to rotate troops in 
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the midst of a battle. The men must keep 
on fighting until they have won a cam- 
paign; only then can there be a letup.” 

This has multiplied the mental cases. A 
report on mental casualties in North Af- 
rica said: “These totals are made up from 
units which were in the line continuously 
for four months without relief. Thus the 
exhaustion factor was exceptionally im- 
portant, and these figures may not hold 
when troops in the battle line can look 
forward confidently to relief periods after 
a tour at the front.” 

On Guadalcanal, the marines fought a 
jungle warfare. They could not sleep. 
They ate badly, did not digest what they 
did eat. They were besieged by rain, heat, 
insects, malaria, dysentery, and _ still 
fought Japs. Their expected rescue did 
not come. They lost hope. Individual 
weight losses ran as high as 40 pounds. A 
naval psychiatrist, after studying the 
cases of marines who were finally evacu- 
ated from Guadalcanal, said the stress and 
strain experienced by them produced a 
group neurosis such as had not been seen 
before and might not be seen again. 

Yet, recoveries from battle fatigue run 
high. Some of the men who went through 
that experience have already seen action 
again. Others are still in naval hospitals. 
They suffer from headaches, amnesia, 
panic, tremors, palsies, leap out of a chair 
at a sharp noise. 

No one questions the reality of their 
cases, or of the other men who stream 
from the battle lines in Italy after days 
and nights of horror. Given proper treat- 
ment in time, 50 to 70 per cent of them 
will be back in battle in two to five days. 

At these early stages, the men are sent 
to rest camps and evacuation hospitals 


near the front. Of the treatment, an 
Army officer says: 

“It is most important to get the pa- 
tient to talk about the experience that 
brought about his condition. If his case 
is so severe that he refuses to talk about 
what he went through, then he should be 
given a drug that will put him in a semi- 
conscious state. In that condition, he will 
get things off his chest; he will relate the 
terrifying experience that caused him to 
crack. Release from this supercharged emo- 
tional experience will afford great relief.” 

But the further the mentally disturbed 
soldier is removed from combat, the less 
likely are his chances for recovery and 
restoration to service. Once removed from 
the combat zone, he can think of a thou- 
sand reasons why he should not go back. 
He will complain of aches and pains that 
are of completely nervous origin, but are 
nevertheless quite real. 

A Navy study indicates that 80 per cent 
of those who develop combat neurosis 
have had a history of psychoneurosis be- 
fore they went into the armed services. 
But, if all who had such a case history 
were barred from the armed forces, the 
Army and Navy would be divesting them- 
selves of 20 per cent of the men who are 
able to do the work required of them. 

Both the Army and the Navy would 
like to be rid of their neuro-psychiatric 


problems. But they can’t go that far to be [ 


rid of them. They need the men. The 
acuteness of their problem is causing some 
officials to wonder about the stamina of 
this new generation of Americans. They 
see upward of 50 divisions of men who are 
unable to stand up to the rigors of war. 
And they wonder if the insecurity of the 
depression years has left its mark. 
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It was in March of 1939—nearly three years before Pear! 
Harbor—that Cadillac, working in cooperation with the 
Army Air Forces, accepted its original arms assignment. 
It called for volume production of vital precision parts 
and assemblies for the Allison, America’s first and fore- 
most aviation engine of liquid-cooled design. 

Thus, when America launched its 
aircraft production program ‘‘to 
blacken the sky with planes,’’ Cadil- 
lac was well qualified to meet the 
requirements of Army Air Force 


technicians. The tremendous new fines and Hydra-Matic transmissions. 


pire. 
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Weve put 44 million man-hours in the air! 


are powered with Cadillac V-type en- 


demands found us ready—ready with experience, as well 
as equipment, methods and skills developed by 40 years 
of adherence to the principle—‘‘Craftsmanship A Creed 

—Accuracy A Law.”’ 
Cadillac is proud that its experience has enabled it to 
accept so important an assignment in such a vital division of 
(America’s armament program. It has 


Cadillac also produces the high-speed enabled us to apply 44 million man- 


M-5 light tank and M-8 howitzer. Both hours in the production of these vital 


parts—all to the rigid specifications 
of one of the most exacting buyers in 
the world—the U.S. Army Air Forces. 
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“Packaged Air’ is fine for habies 


say leaders in the air conditioning industry 


Nearly 3,000,000 U.S. babies were born 
in 1943. If they could speak for them- 
“ Packaged 


fir is fine for us. It vives sreater pro- 


selves they'd loudiy echo, 


tection and comfort when we need them 
most.” 

But what is “Packaged Air”? 

In essence, it means room atmospheres 
so controlled as to heat. cold. humidity 
—even freedom from bacteria and germs 

- that the air can be conditioned to spe 
cification—almost literally “packaged”. 

It is easy to see then why “packaged 
air” (eall it air conditioning if you wish 
is important in hospitals. It makes for 
greater contentment of body and mind. 
It can be a therapeutic agent in itself, 

In the future, most hospitals will be 
air conditioned and still more industrial 
plants, theatres, auditoriums, stores. 
hotels, restaurants and homes themse!y es 


will he able to cheat the atmospheric 
whims of Mother Nature. 

In industry today, air conditioning is 
a mammoth tool in helping speed war 
production, It permits microscopic toler- 
ances in airplane engines never before 
attained in mass production. In a dozen 
other ways “Packaged Air” provides 
improved processing eonditions and 
increased comfort for the workers. 

o . . 

Revere does not build air conditioning 
systems nor does it expect. to in the 
future. But as a large supplier of sheet, 
strip, rod, bar, tube and other mill prod- 
ucts. its role in the industry is important 
and increasingly so. More and more, as 
conditions warrant, Revere will also 
supply a considerable number of semi- 
finished metals and parts for use in the 
air conditionines and other industries. 


In calling attention to the overall 
importance of air conditioning, Revere 
merely hopes to speed that era of more 
ample living which must be the heritage 
of Tomorrow. And while today Revere 
copper and its alloys are available only 
for war needs, we will gladly advise old 
and prospective customers on special 
problems wherein copper and copper 
base alloys should play a part. Address: 
Executive Offices. 
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New Outposts in 
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eg First ‘World War 
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Key Bases We Will Hold After War 


Japan’s mandated islands are to go to 
the United States after this war. America 
also is to be granted a military base on 
Formosa, which is to be restored to China. 
Decisions as to both points were reached 
at the Cairo and Teheran conferences of 
Allied leaders, according to published re- 
ports which have not been officially denied. 

This means that a general redistribu- 
tion of power in the Pacific is due to fol- 
low Allied victory over Japan. The war is 
to mark the rise of the United States to 
that of the leading Pacific nation. It is to 
mark the fall of Japan as a Pacific power. 
The Pacific is to be dominated by the 
countries that are allied against Japan. 

New phase of Pacific war. The war 
thus enters a new phase for the U.S. Until 
now, American forces have been fighting 
to drive the Japanese from territory seized 
front the Allies: from American soil in the 
Aleutians, and, in the Gilbert Islands, 
the Solomons, New Britain and in New 
Guinea, from territory which man- 
dated to Great Britain or Australia and 
which will be restored to them. 

But now American forces are going to 
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fight for islands that Japan long has treat- 
ed without interference as her property. 
These islands are the ones which the U.S. 
had won but refused to keep after the war 
with Spain. They Spain to 
Germany, were seized by Japan in the first 
World War, and were mandated to her in 
1919 by the League of Nations. 
American forces, attacking by air in 


were sold by 


the Marshalls, just now are launching a 
drive for ultimate possession of all the 


mandated islands. This is to require the 
heaviest fighting by sea, air and land. The 
map shows why the islands are a prize. 

The three groups comprise more than 
600 islands. They are the tops of moun- 
tains that go ever deeper into the waters 
of the Pacific as they extend away from 
Asia. One reaches southward like 
steppingstones from Japan itself. Two oth- 
ers extend eastward for nearly 3,000 miles 
from the Philippines across the mid-Pacific. 

The Marshalls are coral atolls resting on 
the crests of twin chains of sunken peaks. 
Japan has bases on Jaluit and Kwajalein 
and strong defenses on Mili, Wotje, Taroa, 
Maloelap. 
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The Carolinas are higher, more rugged, 


stronger strategically. In them, 


a long string of powerful bases. 


Japan has 
These are 
Truk, Yap and in the Palau 
Islands. U.S. forces are preparing to move 
on them from several directions. 


on Ponape, 


The Marianas are a 400-mile chain of 
steep, volcanic islands. Guam, the south- 
ernmost, was owned by the United States, 
but was left unfortified and fell like a ripe 
plum to the Japanese. North of Guam, on 
Saipan, Japan has a powerful base. 
Possession of the mandated islands by 
the United States would mean a complete 
reversal of their use in the Pacific. In the 


war, each base after capture would be 
turned against Japan. Each would help 


smash Japan’s air, sea and land power. 
After the the islands, economically 
of small importance, would provide air 
bases for a network of 
ing the 


war, 


uir lines crisscross- 
Pacific. Those bases can serve as 
police stations for keeping the Japanese 
under control. The base on Formosa would 
guard South China. That and posts in the 
Philippines would cut across Japan’s path 
to the Indies and all Southeast Asia. Brit- 
ish recovery of Singapore, Japan’s loss of 
Asiatic mainland, and 
fortification of the Aleu- 
tians and Hawaiian Islands will complete 
Japan’s encirclement. Thus she is cast for 
a minor role for the future in the Pacific. 
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A World ‘New Deal’: | 
Putting Resources to Use 


Major Role for Government at Home and Abroad as Aim of Planners 


Moves toward controls 
over foreign investments 
and commodity prices 


A New Deal for the postwar world is 
taking shape here in the offices of plan- 
ners. This is the New Deal of the future to 
which President Roosevelt now is referring 
more and more frequently. 

The plans for the world to follow this 
war are not merely in the idea stage. Some 
have taken formal shape. Others have been 
the object of joint conference with the 
British and are taking form. All of the 
plans for a world New Deal are concerned 
with two central problems: (1) investment 
of capital for reconstruction and de- 
velopment outside the U.S. and Britain; 
(2) stabilization of prices and currency 
so that investments can be safeguarded. 

Planning starts with the premise that 
stability in this country is impossible with- 
out stability in the outside world as well. 
The New Deal of the future will be de- 
signed to help create and to maintain 
stability in the world. At home, it will be 
paralleled by a domestic New Deal de- 
signed to meet domestic problems, pro- 
vided the ideas of the President prevail. 
In both foreign and domestic fields, Gov- 
ernment is groomed for a major role. 

Here is an outline of the shape of things 
to come, as that shape is seen by those 
who have a hand in the planning. 

World program of industrialization. At 
the center of this new planning for the 
world is a far-reaching program for restor- 
ing and expanding industry. The aim is to 
put people in many countries to work at 
utilizing the world’s undeveloped resources. 
Most urgent will be the restoration of in- 
dustry in continental Europe and Russia, 
where thousands of factories have 
destroyed by war. 


been 


At the same time there will be a new 
burst of industrial expansion in Latin 
America, where the war is piling up near- 
ly $2,000,000,000 in U.S. dollar exchange. 
In Mexico alone the amount of dollar ex- 
change will total $600,000,000 by the end 
of 1944. When goods again are freely 
available, many of those dollars now held 
in Latin America will be spent in the 
U.S. for machinery and equipment to de- 
velop new industries or expand old ones. 

Then, as time goes on, other regions of 
the world will undergo development. Even- 
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tually China, India, the Netherlands East 
Indies, the Philippines, the Middle East, 
Northern Canada, Alaska and parts of 
Africa are expected to make big strides in 
putting their resources to use. 

World investment bank. The financial 
engine behind this vast program of in- 
dustrial expansion will be a world invest- 
ment bank, if plans now being drawn go 
through. In the 1920s, private bankers and 
individuals invested billions of dollars 
abroad without Government aid, but wide- 





U. S. MACHINES 


IN PEACE AS 


would be covered. In these agreements, 
production and marketing would be regu- 
lated so as to protect producers against 
unduly low prices. At the same time, 
“buffer pools” or “ever-normal granary 
stocks” would prevent unduly high prices. 

World trade through commodity stock 
piling. Other measures would assure ex- 
change of goods at a high level. Plans are 
being considered by which the United 
States, over a five-year period, would build 
up from imports a huge reserve of strate- 
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IN WAR 


We have what it takes—business, brains, brawn... 


spread losses have made private investors 
wary. That is why the underwriting of 
large-scale foreign investment now is held 
to be a Government function. The U.S. 
Treasury has drafted a tentative plan for 
such a bank which soon will be laid before 
a conference of the United Nations. 
World commodity agreements. The 
planners believe that success of their pro- 
jected program of industrialization and in- 
vestment will be jeopardized if prices of 
raw materials go too low or too high. 
Therefore, they are proposing that these 
prices be held steady, through world com- 
modity agreements. They cite the coffee, 
wheat and sugar agreements now in effect, 
to which the U.S. is a party, as examples 
of what they have in mind. Other com- 
modities, such as rubber, tin and cotton, 


gic materials. Some of these, such as crude 
rubber and industrial diamonds, would be 
stored above ground in warehouses. Oth- 
ers, such as tin and petroleum, would be 
held below ground in vaults, mines and 
subterranean reservoirs. Through this plan, 
the U.S. would accept its future payments 
for exports in goods instead of gold. 
World currency stabilization. Experi- 
ence of the 1930s showed that internation- 
al trade is severely handicapped when cur- 
rencies are fluctuating wildly, and nations 
cannot buy what they need because of a 
temporary lack of foreign exchange. There- 
fore, an effort is to be made this time to 
facilitate trade through the stabilization 
of currencies. One plan, of which Harry D. 
White of the U.S. Treasury is the author, 
would set up a world stabilization fund, 
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based on gold. Another plan, by the Brit- 
ish economist, John Maynard Keynes, 
would set up a clearing union, but would 
avoid tying the British pound either to the 
dollar or to gold. A compromise between 
the two plans probably will be sought. 
World food program. One part of the 
world New Deal that already is getting 
underway is the world food program. A 
“constitution” for a permanent world food 
organization, growing out of the Hot 
Springs conference, soon will be submitted 
to the various governments for ratification. 
The chief value of the food program, as 
seen by the planners, will be in the stimu- 
lation of improved technology and higher 
productivity by backward countries. 
Already President Roosevelt is finding 
that these plans for a world New Deal 
are running into difficult problems. 
New competition. Plans for world in- 


NEW FACTORY IN BRAZIL 
... to engineer a burst of industrial expansion around the world after the end of the war 


dustrialization raise questions as to 
whether U.S. manufacturers are going to 
be hurt by new competition from abroad. 
Already they are worried about the 
$4,000,000,000 worth of machinery and 
equipment that was sent abroad in this 
war. The President expects to show that 
world industrialization will be good for 
U.S. pocketbooks and business as a whole 
will gain from expanded foreign trade. 
Bank management. Proposals for a 
world bank run into the fact that the 


U.S. would be the principal lender and 


most of the other countries would be bor- 
towers. This raises questions about who 
would control. Congress may be unwilling 
to approve U.S. participation in any bank 
in which majority control is in the hands 
of borrowers. On the other hand, strict 
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policing of loans by the U.S. might create 
bitterness such as that of the 1920s, when 
this country was called “Uncle Shylock.” 

Cartels. A difference in point of view in 
the U.S. and Britain regarding cartels 
stands in the way of plans for commodity 
price stabilization. British businessmen 
want privately operated cartels, with 
prices regulated and world markets divid- 
ed up. The U.S. Government is opposed 
to cartels that are not publicly controlled. 
This issue is reaching a showdown in the 
U.S. courts with the filing of an antitrust 
suit in which one of the defendants is 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., a large 
British corporation. 

Prices. U.S.-British conversations on the 
subject of commodity price control struck 
a snag when it became evident that Brit- 
ain was interested primarily in low prices 
for raw materials. U.S. representatives 
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foresaw a political problem at home if 
farm prices were to be pegged at a low 
level. These conflicting interests will have 
to be harmonized if plans are to work. 

Rigid or flexible currency. One under- 
lying trouble in the plans for currency 
stabilization is that Britain will not find 
it easy to balance her imports with ex- 
ports. British leaders are afraid that an- 
other period of deflation would force her 
to resort once more to depreciation of cur- 
rency to protect her economy at home. 
That is why they are opposed to any ar- 
rangement that ties the pound rigidly to 
gold or to the dollar. Any currency plans 
will have to take this British problem into 
account and still satisfy Congress, if they 
are to be accepted. 

Closed or open system. The British 


situation also throws into relief the whole 
postwar question of whether a relatively 
free economy can be restored in the world. 
Some British leaders frankly favor organ- 
izing the British Empire into a closed eco- 
nomic unit. In any case, the Russian sys- 
tem will be closed, and the rest of the 
world will have to adapt itself to that fact. 
U.S. influence, however, supports the idea 
of restoring a free world economy as far 
as this does not conflict with U.S. na- 
tional welfare. The President believes that, 
if countries can get.away from policies of 
economic self-sufficiency and _ bilateral 
trading, such as those that led up to the 
present war, the chance of maintaining fu- 
ture world peace will be greatly increased. 

Possibility of two New Deals. Will for- 
eign economic development assure pros- 
perity in the U.S.? Advisers of the Presi- 
dent are telling him that export business 


NEW RAILROAD IN CHINA 


resulting from world industrialization and 
world investment will provide a certain 
amount of business activity and employ- 
ment in the U.S., but that this will not be 
enough in itself to stave off another de- 
pression if powerful forces of deflation 
should again get under way. To prevent 
such deflation, these officials believe that 
another domestic program, similar tc that 
of the original New Deal, may have to be 
launched within a few years. They also 
point out that, because the U.S. is such 
an important buyer of the world’s raw 
materials, this country must be prosperous 
if the rest of the world is to avoid depres- 
sion. President Roosevelt, therefore, is 
studying plans for another New Deal in 
the U.S. which may be needed to go along 
with his New Deal for the world. 
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Home Furloughs for AEF: 
Difficulties Facing Plan 


Lack of Shipping Facilities as Chief Handicap 
To Inauguration of Large-Scale ‘Vacation’ Program 


Efforts of Army to relieve 
soldiers at isolated posts. 
Navy’‘s yearly leave policy 


The Army and Navy are up against the 
problem of finding a way to bring men, 
long stationed abroad, back home for a 
furlough with their families. It is a prob- 
lem that the services recognize and are 
trying to work out. Action was _necessi- 
tated by a number of factors. 

Some of the men, themselves, are rest- 
less, especially those stationed in the jun- 
gies and the Arctic, and those who have 
been bearing the brunt of the fighting in 
Italy. By illustration, when the service 
newspaper, The Stars and Stripes, recent- 
ly said editorially that soldiers do not 
want home furloughs until the war is won, 
it was bombarded by angry protests from 
soldier-readers of the Fifth Army in Italy. 

Parents, in addition, are bringing pres- 
sures to bear. In some cases, their sons 
have been in the Army three to four years, 
and out of the country two years or more. 
They read statements that the war in the 
Pacific may continue for several years. 
They are concerned over their sons’ long 
absence. In some cases, they are writing 
to the Army and Navy, and even to com- 
manding officers in the field. 

Political pressures are present, too. The 
Senators who visited the world battle areas 
came back recommending that a furlough 
plan be devised. The question expectedly 
will arise in the coming session of Congress. 

All these pressures apparently are di- 
rected at bringing about the establishment 
of some definite system for rotating men 
on foreign service, a system under which 
soldiers, sailors, marines and their parents 
alike may know that, after a definite in- 
terval, home leave will be granted. 

It all creates a vexatious problem for 
the Army and Navy. Millions of men are 
involved. Shipping still is scarce. The wis- 
dom of exposing troop-laden transports 
unnecessarily to Axis U-boats is questioned. 
But the Army is trying to find an answer. 

The whole situation centers attention 
upon present furlough policy. It raises the 
question of how and when soldiers and 
sailors get home under present conditions, 
and of what changes may lie ahead. To 
look at the situation more closely: 

The Army. When a soldier has served at 
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an isolated or particularly difficult post 
for 18 months, the Army tries to arrange 
a furlough for him. This does not mean, 
however, that the soldier automatically 
gets a trip home. The chances are that 
shipping or plane space cannot be had. A 
replacement may not be readily available, 
or current military operations may pre- 
vent. If he is serving in the South Pacific, 
he is likely to spend any furlough he re- 
ceives in Australia or New Zealand, which 
at least provides a break and a change 
from the danger of monotony of service 
on a jungle-clad island. 

Besides this, many areas, including 
North Africa and the British Isles, are not 
classified as isolated and difficult posts 
which entitle men to periodic furloughs. 

There is, however, one circumstance 
under which a limited number of commis- 
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sioned and noncommissioned officers do 
get home. The Army constantly is sending 
such men home to serve as instructors in 
training centers. They bring with them 
actual experience in battle tactics and are 
listened to by the men in training. Each 
such returning soldier automatically gets a 
10-day furlough soon after his arrival. 

The Army Air Forces. Army fliers have 
a better chance of getting home than men 
in the Ground Forces. When a man has 
made a stipulated number of combat 
flights, he generally is sent back to the 
United States for rest. The number of 
flights varies with the theater of opera- 
tions, from 25 to 50. But often a flier is 
relieved earlier, if he shows signs of devel- 
oping battle strain. 

Back in this country, the flier gets his 
home furlough automatically. He also 
spends an unspecified period at one of the 
AAF rest camps, depending upon his need 
for rest and relaxation. Then, personnel 
experts quiz him and he receives a new 
physical examination. After that, the flier 
is reassigned. He may be sent back to com- 
bat operations abroad. He may be assigned 
to entirely new duties. Some go into the 
training camps as instructors. But, at 
least, all have had their trip home. 

So much for the Army. Now, what 
about the Navy? 

The Navy. Under Navy policy, every 
sailor is entitled to 30 days’ leave after a 
year at sea or on foreign duty. But, again, 
he doesn’t always get it. Facilities for get- 
ting him back to the United States may 
not be available, or his ship may be in- 
volved in war operations. But warships pe- 
riodically must put into port for supplies 
and repair. For this reason, many a sailor 
gets his relief from active duty in Hawaii. 
And, when a naval vessel is brought to a 
shipyard in the United States, everyone on 
board receives as generous a furlough as 
circumstances permit. But, in the Navy, 
home leave, generally speaking, is a mat- 
ter of chance. 

The wounded. None of these rules and 
policies applies to the wounded. The 
wounded are brought back to hospitals in 
the United States as quickly as possible. 

The future. Some revision of Army rules 
is indicated. The worst of the shipping 
crisis is past and the submarine menace is 
fading rapidly. But any change is likely 
to apply only to men who have been bear- 
ing the brunt of battle in places where 
climatic conditions are particularly oner- 
ous. Thus, some men may get home from 
the South Pacific and the Aleutians. 

By comparison with the millions of 
men who have been sent abroad, the num- 
ber of home furloughs will be very small, 
however. For the most part, Johnny 
Doughboy must stick to his post until the 
European war is won or shipping grows 
more abundant. 
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The United States is learning for 
the first time that it has a big fi- 
nancial stake in the rest of the world. 
This stake was built up over a long 
prewar period of presumable Ameri- 
can isolation. During those years, 
Americans with money to invest sent 
substantial portions of their funds 
abroad. The investors bought securi- 
ties, currencies, real estate—a list, in 
fact, that includes almost every form 
of wealth. 

Now, the Treasury is adding up 
the total of these investments, de- 
termining their type and the coun- 
tries in which they are located. A 
survey, still in progress but nearing 
completion, shows that at least $10,- 
$47,000,000 has been invested abroad 
by Americans. The final figure is ex- 
pected to $12,000,000 ,000. 
Even the best-informed officials had 
no idea that our foreign stake was 












exceed 






so vast. 

The Treasury’s listing already is 
helpful to military 
leaders in Italy and elsewhere. When war 
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is done, the figures will assume a new 
importance at the peace table. Any plan 
for postwar stabilization must take them 
Binto consideration. The whole situation 
directs attention to the Treasury’s figures, 
to the possible present value of the in- 
vestments, to the question of recovering 
investments in Axis and Axis-occupied 
countries. To examine the details: 
Character of the investments. At least 
$5,000,000,000 is invested abroad by the 
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y, poreign subsidiaries of American corpora- 
t- lions. A big chunk went into the bonds 
of other nations. Real estate of one sort 
id Hr another, bought in the old country by 
he @™migrants to the United States, also is 
in @Prominent. Another good-sized share con- 
le. @Sts of the holdings of refugees from 
les @Hitler’s Europe. An exact breakdown by 
ng §ypes of investment has still to be made, 
ig Bout it is possible for officials to see in 
ay Bgeneral what such an analysis will show. 
oni Now, as to the distribution of the in- 
ere Yestments: 
er- § Distribution. Although this prewar 
om B™oney was scattered about the world, 
some 73 per cent of it was invested in 10 
of countries. About $2,500,000,000 went to 
mm Latin America. More prewar dollars were 
all, #!@vested in Germany than in Great Brit- 
any ain, and the Axis total is more than 
the °1.300,000,000. For individual countries, 
ows the totals range from $4.00 in Trans- 
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OUR DOLLAR STAKE ABROAD 


Investment of More Than $10,000,000,000 in Enemy and Friendly Lands 


a CANADA ce Other Latin-American countries re- 
fae || *3,294,615,131 ceived investments ranging from 
_ = $363,518,000 in Mexico to small 
—— amounts elsewhere, in mixed invest- 
E = ments, with bonds important. 
_—— Now, as to the Axis: 

_— ' Axis countries. —— in the 
—— Axis are not inconsiderable. 

: — roeennes 47 Germany, $952,188,000, much in 
= — 2,188,2 Government bonds, German corpo- 
= | rate securities, in estates left to Ger- 
. = UNITED KINGDOM mans who had migrated to the 
: = $705,745,290 United States, and in refugee hold- 
x = ings. 

= — <e75 Japan, $65,029,000, largely in Gov- 
a — 75,740,295 ernment and municipal bonds, with 
. = $55 921 425 some real estate. 

r = MEXICO Italy, $192,763,000, invested large- 
4 ) $363,518,211 ly by Italo-Americans, and mostly in 
a+) BRAZIL farm real estate. 

rae —\/ $362,930,253 Hungary, $65,188,000. 

rae — |} 309,370,344 (FRANCE) Bulgaria, $10,891,000. 

- =z server srs cme Rumania, $25,499,000. 

La === ’ , (POLAND 


Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


To list the principal countries, with the 
amounts, and, where possible, the nature 
of the investments: 

Canada, $3,294,615,000, mostly in bonds 
and bank deposits. Canada tops the list. 

United Kingdom, $705,745,000 in a 
wide variety of investments. 

France, $309,370,000 of mixed invest- 
ments. Bank deposits, residential prop- 
erty and other holdings of Americans who 
settled in France to live on their incomes 
are a substantial part of the total. 

Poland, $197,748,000, much of it in 
bonds of small held by 
Polish-Americans. 

The Netherlands, $184,000,000, the na- 
ture of the investments undetermined. 

China, $144,154,000, largely in business 
and _ residential properties, 
bonds added. 

Greece, $133,333,000, mostly invested 
in city real estate by Greek immigrants. 

Czechoslovakia, $134,734,000, much of 
it owned by refugees. 

Finland, $30,661,000. 

Lithuania, $4,319,000. 

Estonia, $2,974,000. 

Latin America. The nations to the south 
received many American investments: 

Cuba, $675,740,000, the biggest in Latin 
America, in sugar and railroad properties. 

Argentina, $382,221,000, 
ernment bonds. 

Brazil, $362,930,000, also 
bonds. 

Chile, $203,784,000, in bonds. 


denomination 


with some 


mostly Gov- 


largely in 


Usefulness of the survey. The 
knowledge gained by the survey is 
helpful in several ways. Through it, occu- 
pation officials know the location of cer- 
tain special production facilities that can 
be put to use quickly. Former managers 
of American-owned foreign plants can be 
reached to supply information on special 
areas and to identify trustworthy non- 
fascist local citizens. And then, at the 
peace table, U.S. negotiators with full 
knowledge of our holdings abroad will be 
in a better position to bargain to the ad- 
vantage of American interests, both in re- 
covering the properties for their former 
owners and in the general peace settlement. 

Recovering assets from the Axis. Safe- 
deposit boxes have been rifled of securi- 
ties and bullion by the Nazis. Banks 
have been stripped of their deposits, title 
to corporations has been taken by various 
fictions of Nazi law. In addition, build- 
ings have been bombed out. Much wealth 
has disappeared. However, much remains 
which officials think can be identified and 
restored to its owners. Any losses are ex- 
pected to be offset, and more, by Axis 
assets seized in the United States by the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

Present value of the investments. The 
owners of the investments figure the pres- 
ent market value of their holdings at a 
little less than the original cost. As against 
$10,347,684,000 invested, they estimate a 
worth of $10,045,000,000. This 
may have to be written down to some ex- 


present 


tent, but the remaining total still gives 
this country an impressive stake abroad. 
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President's Weel 
WAR’S MOUNTING PRESSURE 


Unifying the Nation’s Effort as Main Theme of Message to Congress 


President's hope that 
conflicts on home front 
will yield to urgency 


A sense of urgency and a mood for con- 
flict set the temper for President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress. The generals 
and admirals have their minds fixed upon 
matters of life and death. The quicker they 
can win the war, the more American lives 
they save. That thought drives them by 
day, nags them at night. And, around 
them, civilians squabble over wages and 
profits, prices and politics. 

The inevitable conflict between the two 
is pushing at President Roosevelt from 
both sides. The Army and Navy, as well 
as United Nations plans, demand men and 
materials in a smooth, steady flow. Pres- 
sure groups battle against wage, price and 
profit structures. And the date on the 
calendar reads: 1944. It is the task of the 
President to hold all of these groups, in 
one way or another, behind the major work 
of winning the war. He aimed his message 
at this task. 

Already, the conflicting purposes are 
breaking into the open. The Army, busy 
with plans for coming to grips with the 
enemy, had the added job of running the 
railroads thrust into its hands. Secretary 
Stimson complained in a radio speech 
about the extra work this im- 
posed upon an already busy 


trim down labor’s prospects for future 
gains. 

All of this was background for the 
phrase-polishing that the President under- 
took in his sick room at the White House. 
Overseas, vast armies are moving into po- 
sition. The details of new offensives are 


being worked out. The strain for men and , 


materials is taking up the slack. At home 
is a civilian clamor. Demands for goods, 
for wages, for profits, for lower taxes, are 
making themselves heard. 

But there is evidence that a deeper 
feeling is taking hold of the country. Mem- 
bers of Congress went home for Christmas 
vacation and came back in a sober mood. 
They had talked with the parents of sol- 
diers who are busy fighting, and with the 
parents of men who already had fought 
their fight. Some of them joined quickly 
in the view attributed to General Mar- 
shall. Others spoke of getting quick action 
for soldier-vote legislation. There were 
signs that some votes had been changed 
on Capitol Hill by these visits back to the 
home constituency. Mr. Roosevelt was 
counting on such changes. 

Momentum was given to a tighter set 
of labor laws. Moves in that direction 
already were shaping up at the Capitol. 
A compromise on subsidy legislation was 
in the air. A measure directed toward 
raising the wages of railroad workers ap- 
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parently was frozen in committee. Efforts 
to raise the prices of oil and coal beyond 
boosts that have been granted by the 
Office of Price Administration may be 
halted. But a long road lies ahead for the 
tax bill. The Administration wanied 
$10,000,000,000 and is about to get $2,250, 
000,000. Stiff taxes are still hard to mix 
with an election year. 

Washington is election conscious, even 
if Mr. Roosevelt showed no evidence of 
that fact in his message. On the day that 
the message is likely to go to Congress, 
the Republican National Committee will 
be meeting in Chicago to decide whien 
and where their Party convention will be 
held to pick a presidential candidate. 
Some Republicans felt that such timing 
was no mere accident. 

Even as the Republicans assembled, Il 
linois Democrats were preparing to launch 
a fourth-term drive in their State conven- 
tion late in April. Mayor Edward J. Kelly, 
the national committeeman, said there 
was no reason why the President’s name 
should be submitted in thes Democratic 
Primary. 

“Everybody’s for him,” said the Mayor 
“We could just as well place the Illinois 
democracy on record in the State conven- 
tion.” 

In Washington, Frank C. Walker, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, said he did not know whether 
Mr. Roosevelt intends to seek a 


: 





Army. This view, emphasized and 
elaborated upon anonymously in 
a statement that later was at- 
tributed to Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, provoked an 
outburst from labor. 


NoT SO MANY YEARS AGo 
" POOR, FRIENOLESS, 
LITTLE FELLER. 
NEVER MIND- UNCLE 
FRANK WILL ALWAYS 
GIVE YOU A HOME/ 


fourth term or not, but that he 
regards the election of a Congress 
determined to avoid the mistakes 
of the Versailles Treaty as equally 
important to the election of 4 
President with the same views 





William Green and Philip Mur- 
ray, the presidents of AFL and 
CIO, leaped upon the statement. 
Publicly, most labor leaders tend- 
ed to disassociate the utterance 
from Mr. Roosevelt. Privately, 
they were less certain. A hint was 
given at the White House that 
the President was thinking along 
similar lines. Labor fears this is 
true. It ties in closely with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own statement that 
he is substituting a ‘“Win-the- 
War” slogan for the New Deal. 
The big gains of labor have been 
made under the New Deal ban- 








ner. Rigorous adherence to a 
“Win-the-War” slogan’ might 
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Mr. Walker said the New Deal 
slogan had been outgrown. 
Mrs. Roosevelt differed. She 
said she did not think anyone had 
laid the New Deal away in laver- 
der, and added: “The future 3 
going to require not only interes! 
in the need of our citizens, but 
the need of the world for greater 
universal interest in human need: 
and a continuation of interest i 
human needs of the future.” 
Between writing two message! 
and curing his attack of the 
grippe, Mr. Roosevelt was _ tod 
busy to take part in the hubbub 
He held no press conferences 
kept his visitors to a minimum 
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THE ENGINE THAT IS 
ALWAYS THERE 


Allison-powered planes have been called upon 


in every major engagement in which our 
Army has taken part. * They have had 

a hand in every great land victory 

to our credit. * Allison 

engines always — for 

dependability and 

brilliant per- 


formance! 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Nettwor 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


DIVISION OF || GENERAL 9 KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
i BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





POWERED BY ALLISON: 








P-38 — Lightning « P-39 — Airacobra« P-4o — Warhawk + A-36 and P-51— Mustang 


























Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


VICTORY SHIPS START HERE 


As a producer of rolling mill machinery, 
rolls, castings and other basically impor- 
tant equipment for the steel, as well 

for the brass, copper, aluminum, zinc, 
lead and other non-ferrous industries, 
Blaw-Knox has long been pre-eminent. 


bility— complete plants designed, engi- 
neered and carried through to operation, 

ell ac « > > . ; Bofors Quad anti-aircra 
as well as all types of process equipment. gan. One of many Blau 
The experience of long years, plus a Knox Victory products. 
great manufacturing organization com- 


This is also true in the field of fabricated 
products for railroads, public utilities, 
contractors, the electronic industry and 
industry in general. 

Equally significant is the position which 
Blaw-Knox has attained in the process 
and chemical fields. In these it provides a 
service that includes—under one responsi- 


prising seven factories, hundreds of en- 
gineers and well-staffed laboratories, are 
at your service. We would like to discuss 
Blaw-Knox products and services with 
you, as a help in your postwar planning. 
If you need manufacturing cooperation 
and the benefit of our engineering and 
marketing experience, let us talk it over. 


saisiiia BLA AN We MVOX 


AMERICAN INITIATIVE 
SSS. company 


2059 FARMERS BANK BLDG., 
PirTsBURGH, PA, 
AND INGENUITY 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery 


POWER PIPING DIVISION, Prefabricated Piping Systems 


NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, 
Heat and Corrosion-Resistant Alloy Castings 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 
Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, Chemical & Process Plants 
& Equipment, Construction Equipment, Radio & Trans- 
mission Towers . .. General Industrial Products 


COLUMBUS DIVISION, Ordnance Materiél 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Steel and Alloy Castings 

MARTINS FERRY DIVISION, 

Bofors Anti-Aircraft Guns 
BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 
Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge Systems 


Four Blaw-Knox Plants have been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for war-production excellence 


A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 


GUN SLIDES LANDING BARGES AERIAL BOMBS POWDER PLANTS PIPING FOR SUBMARINES 
CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION CHEMICAL PLANTS 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS GUN MOUNTS SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
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1944 Tax Outlook: 
How Rates Affect 
Small Business 


Small businessmen can count on paying 
the same income taxes on 1944 income as 
they will pay on 1943 income. Congress is 
ready to agree that present corporation 
tax rates should be retained for small com- 
panies. These rates are assured: 

Normal taxes. The normal tax steps up 
from 15 per cent on the first $5,000 of 
earnings to 17 percent between $5,000 
and $20,000; 19 per cent between $20,000 
and $25,000 and 31 per cent from $25,000 
to $50,000. Not until a company earns 
$50,000 or more does the flat 24 per cent 
normal tax rate apply. 

Surtax. Rate is 10 per cent on the first 
$25,000 of surtax net income; 22 per cent 

' on amounts between $25,000 and $50,000. 

The 16 per cent rate applies on all surtax 

net income when earnings exceed $50,000. 

Companies earning less than $50,000 
a year, therefore, are taxed at less than 
the 40 per cent normal and surtax that 
applies on larger earnings. 

Excess-profits tax exemption of $10,000, 
instead of $5,000, which is in House and 
Senate bills, also means more to small 
earners than large. In addition, corpora- 
tions with $5,000,000 invested capital or 
less, are allowed an 8 per cent credit 
before the excess-profits tax applies. 
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Postwar refunds. The Treasury now 
is preparing to issue Excess-Profits Tax- 
Refund Bonds due to corporations on their 
1942 excess-profits taxes. These corpora- 
tions are entitled to a 10 per cent postwar 
refund on excess-profits payments. 

Other issues will provide for refunds 
due on 1943, 1944 and later payments. 
Regulations announced by Under Secre- 
tary Daniel W. Bell cover these points: 

Type of bonds. Bonds will bear no in- 
terest and cannot be sold or exchanged 
until after the war ends. They become ne- 
gotiable, however, when hostilities stop. 
Bonds will be issued after the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue certifies the 
amount to which a company is entitled. 

Maturity. Bonds on the 1942 refund will 
mature on December 31 in the second 
year after the war ends. Bonds for sub- 
sequent issues will mature serially in the 
third, fourth and fifth years after hostili- 



























however, bonds are redeemable after the 
war upon three months’ notice. 

Tax exemption. When bonds are cashed, 
the proceeds are not to be reported as part 
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ties stop. If the Treasury so decides, 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 





December 31, 1943 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks . . . . $ 194,923,456.95 
U. S. Government Securities . . . | 431,727,627.03 
State, County and Municipal Securities 13,591,981.47 
Other Securities . . . 2. « « « 30,551,508.93 
Loans and Discounts. . . .« « . 92,136,574.29 
i a eae 2,200,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 2,216,279.44 
Customers Liability Accountof Acceptances 1,043,506.00 





$768,390,934.11 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . . 6 « « « $ 14,000,000.00 
Se « 6) 6-e. @ 6 * 0 « * 21,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . ...... 14,681,251.96 


Reserve for Contingencies. . . . 3,016,856.57 
Reserye for Tames. ...+ee 2,605,365.32 
Dividend (Payable Jan. 3,1944) , 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest 164,704.06 
ee ee ee 1,382,528.45 
Deposits 


United States Treasury $89, 160,372.36 
All Other Deposits . . 621,504,855.39 710,665,227.75 





$768,390,934.11 


EVAN RANDOLPH, President 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




















































of gross income in year they are received. 
Proceeds also are exempt from State and 
local taxes, but bonds are subject to es- 
tate, inheritance, gift and excise taxes. 

The Treasury estimates that refund 


y 7 bonds will be issued to some 43,000 com 
10 MAKE READY - W0C0/ panies among the 53,000 firms entitled to 
. postwar refunds on excess-profits taxes. 
The remaining 10,000 companies are ex 
pected to claim the credit currently when 
they pay their March 15 tax installments. 
Postwar credits can be taken now if war 
earnings are used to retire outstanding 
debt. Credit may be taken up to 40 per 
cent of the debt retired. Officials estimate 
that for the three tax years, 1942-43-44, 
postwar refunds to which corporations are 
entitled will total $3,000,000,000. About 
$1,300,000,000 of this amount is expected 
to be deducted currently, leaving the 
Treasury owing $1,700,000,000 in postwar 
refund bonds after the war. 
Estimates of current credits confirm 














ETTING a new record of 725,000,000,000 ton miles 
in 1943, your railroads handled a volume of traffic 
exceeding anything in the history of transportation. 


This volume was 80% greater than the previous war- 
time peak in 1918. It was 73% greater than the previous 
all-time peak. 


This staggering transportation job handled by Erie 
and other American railroads was made possible by 
the day-by-day cooperation of the public, the shippers, 
the armed forces, and government agencies. 


Ahead lies a bigger job of transportation because "Wide World 
America is attacking. U's “ER SECRETARY BELL 


1943 was the year to get (— ) Regulations for refunds 
ready. &:.. 23,578 reich TRAINS DAILY 


1944 is the year to go! 








\ other reports that corporations are mak- 
‘ 1,408,964 rreicut cars oan ing substantial debt retirements during 
With your continued helpful y the war years. A deduction of $1,300,000, 
cooperation, Erie and other otto 25,000,000 net tons DAR 000 in postwar credits, for example, would 


‘Aenoct ee il k indicate a total debt retirement of more 
a we AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR than $3,000,000,000 by corporations. 
em rolling until victory is won. e 

















Money. The U.S. Treasury is issuing 
invitations for a world money conference 
to be held shortly in the U.S. The confer 


. ence agenda presumably will deal with 

e e . ; i , bid eee 
plans for postwar currency stabilization 

i 1¢ . al I Od and the organization of a world bank. 

“< nee tniteadaal Meanwhile, signs increase that the lead 
te: ing countries—the U.S. and Great Britain 
—have a rather wide gap to close befor 
agreement is reached on postwar money 
plans. British opinion continues to reflect 
opposition to a return to the gold stand 
ard, or the Treasury’s White plan for post 





ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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When an army moves, it puts to the test a tremendous volume 
of patient, precise figuring: 





Figuring the size of the forces ... How many troops? What 
& g y 
proportions of air, ground, armored? 


Figuring maintenance and supplies . .. How many shoes and 


ships and tank destroyers, trucks and hundreds of thousands 
of other items? 





Figuring to anticipate contingencies and casualties ... What 
reserve strength? What quantities of medical supplies? 
Figuring rapidly and accurately to avoid delays and depriva- 
tion that may uselessly endanger lives. 

Norden Bombsights Wherever there is figuring that supports the war, thousands 


Years of experience in precision manufacturing of Burroughs machines are on the job, expediting and simplify- 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver . - . . agama - P : : 
de teenoenn Mleateas hancbetein canes dik the eines ing the work, contributing to accuracy. In war, as in peace, 


Precise instruments used in modern warfare. Burroughs machines serve the nation. 


New figuring and accounting machines are also 2 a tan 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e« DETROIT 
U. S. Government and other enterprises whose 
needs are approved by the War Production Board. 
. pag al *. * : 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES *¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Here is mechanical equipment to bridge the gap of unavailable man- 
power in connection with floor cleaning. Here is a Finnell Scrubber- 
Drier capable of doing seventeen man-hours’ work in one! Makes 
possible the maintenance of clean floors—so essential to worker health 
and safety—notwithstanding today’s critical man-power shortage, 
and regardless of the vastness of the floor area. 


As a matter of fact, this self-powered titan of the floorways was de- 
signed expressly for use in war plants whose vast areas involve miles 
of floor cleaning. Scrubbing and drying in one operation, this Finnell 
has a cleaning capacity up to 15,000 sq. ft. an Rourf 


Absence of power lines leaves the machine free to go wherever the 
operator guides it. Contour of the machine provides for maximum 
clearance . . . thus this Scrubber-Drier can be used in semi-congested 
areas as well as in the more open spaces. Has powerful ‘V’ type 
squeegee. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3701 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


* Lets All Sack the Atlach — With War Sounds 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ = 


Pioneers and Specialists “A y PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES ; CITIES 
/ 





war currencies, as being too restrictive. 
Britons prefer a plan that promises to ex- 
pand the international credit pool as the 
demand for world trade expands. 

Official U.S. thought on currency mat- 
ters appears to favor applying some brakes 
to the demand of debtor countries for 
world currencies. Private U.S. opinion is 
veering more and more toward re-estab- 
lishment of the old international gold stand- 
ard, or, at least, to taking gradual steps 
toward currency stabilization. One of these 
steps could be a stabilization agreement for 
the dollar and pound, but British experts 
appear to be cool to this proposal, too. 

Actually, the question of currency 
values is arising now. Some U.S. experts 
believe the pound may be undervalued; 
price rises in occupied Italy indicate that 
the war lira issued to soldiers is under- 
valued, whereas in Africa the French 
franc may be overvalued. The Chungking 
dollar certainly is overvalued in official 
rates for the U.S. dollar. 

These examples indicate that postwar 
currencies will have to be revalued in 
terms of both dollars and pounds before 
any stabilization program can be success- 
ful. The coming conference thus may 
have to clear a path before long-range 
plans are discussed. 


Utility regulation. State and federal 
agencies concerned with regulating utility 
rates appear to have been given the “go- 
ahead” signal in using the prudent invest 
ment theory in establishing rate bases. 

This signal comes from the U.S. Su 
preme Court decision in the Hope Natu- 
ral Gas Co. case. In that case, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission admitted that it 
used “actual legitimate cost” less depre 
ciation and depletion based on the “eco 
nomic service life” of the company to 
justify a rate-reduction order. The order 
was challenged because the present valu 
of the property was not considered. 

The decision, written by Justice Doug- 
las, held that courts cannot go behind the 
order if its total effect cannot be said to 
be unjust and unreasonable. Three sepa 
rate dissenting opinions were filed by Jus- 
tices Reed, Frankfurter and Jackson. 

Effect of the decision, if applied to utili- 
ties regulated under other statutes, prom 
ises to broaden the regulatory powers of 
utility commissions. 


Employes’ stock purchases. Treas- 
ury’s Salary Stabilization Unit suggests 
that plans whereby supervisory employes 
are permitted to purchase company stock 
at less-than-market prices should be sub- 
mitted for approval. Reason is that plans 
are considered as salary advances. 

Officials hint that, if the plan is consid- 
ered to be a hidden salary increase, it will 
be disapproved. Best advice to employers 
planning to inaugurate such plans is to 
submit them to the SSU with full data. 
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Westinghouse and your private life... 





One of our peacetime goals is to be as big a part of your life as possible. Before we went 100% 
into war production, there were Westinghouse products which would heat your water, cook 
your meals, preserve your food, light and clean your house, help keep you warm in winter and 
cool in summer, wash your clothes, help take you to work and bring you home. Each time you 
did any one of a hundred simple things such as snapping on the radio or going to a movie— 
we helped with that, too. 


Westinghouse and your home town... 





Another of our peacetime aims is to help make your 





town a better place to live in. Well-lighted streets, 
plenty of steady power for homes and stores and 
factories, better transportation—these are a few of 
the dozens of ways in which electricity and Westing- 
house can help a city. 


Westinghouse and your Country... 





By combining thousands of skills that in the past 
have let us contribute to your comfort and your 
town’s progress, we have been able to develop many 
new weapons that are making a major contribution 
to our country in war. We have increased our pro- 
duction of vital war materials month by month until 
thousands of Westinghouse products now are fighting 
in every battle and on every front. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Plants 


in 25 cities, offices everywhere. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- : IF 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- ' f 
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“1 AM PATRIOTIC, BUT—” 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


On Friday, December 31st last, an “informed 
source”—later described by the American Federation 
of Labor as General Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army—told a press coriference that the 
threat of a nationwide railroad strike and interruptions 
in steel production constituted the “damndest crime” 
and that the mothers and fathers of our soldiers and 
sailors should know how damaging these labor dis- 
putes were to our cause. 

It was indicated that the people in the oppressed 
countries who were ready to revolt and neutral 
countries friendly to us had been impressed with 
the danger of disunity in America and were hesitant 
to act. 

It was stated also that there had been a chance 
of an explosion in the Balkans and that, if it had 
come now, there was also a chance that many hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives of American and Brit- 
ish boys might have been spared but now they 
would have to be sacrificed because the war will be 
prolonged. 

Immediately, union labor chiefs resented the pub- 
licity and even some newspapers editorially criticized 
anonymous reporting. Yet this is one of the safeguards 
of democracy. For it is up to the reporter to de- 
termine whether to publish anonymously the infor- 
mation imparted to him when it comes from a re- 
liable or trustworthy source. If every news item had 
to be identified as to its source, public opinion would 
be ill-informed and public scandals would rarely be 
exposed. 

WE MUST LOOK President Green of the APL re- 
plied to the charges of the “‘in- 
co nol formed source” in a bitter attack 

CON on General Marshall. First he 
said the call for a rail strike was a phoney—just de- 
signed, in effect, to fool the President of the United 
States or to browbeat him into economic concessions. 
Some of the railroad brotherhoods spoke out in vehe- 
ment denial of what Mr. Green said—they really 
meant to tie up the nation’s transportation system in 
time of war. They were serious about it, they said. 
This confirmed the gravity of the situation and cor- 
roborated the view attributed to General Marshall, 
namely, that a threatened tie-up of the railroads for 
whatever cause was a tragedy of the worst sort for 
the United States. 


But if some labor leaders are inept and confused 
we must not permit ourselves to grow bitter over what 
has just happened. To feel is not to think. There i 
something more than meets the eye in the episode. It 
behooves us to examine its fundamentals and see if 
we can chart a way out. 

For the truth is that the complicated machinery 
whereby a strike vote is taken among railroad worker 
is part of a process which labor regards as essential te 
trade unionism. Congress has not seen fit to prohibit 
the taking of strike votes in war or peacetime. It ij 
lawful to strike. It is lawful to interrupt production 
even in wartime. John L. Lewis proceeded well within 
the law in every step he took with reference to o 
costly coal strike in recent months. 

UNIVERSAL NEED Likewise, President Roosevel 

and his advisers, Economic Ste 
FOR SACRIFICE bilizer Vinson and the othe 
AND PATRIOTISM who denied certain requests fo 
wage increases, were well within the law written hj 
Congress to stabilize wage rates, control prices, anf 
prevent inflation. It is just unfortunate that the anti 
inflation rules are not better understood and that the 
need for sacrifice and repression of selfish desires i 
not far more widely accepted. But there is a reasog 
for it, and President Roosevelt at a press conferenc 
held on December 28, 1943—just three days before tht 
now historic press conference with the “informed 
source”—said some pertinent things which are worth 
examining. 

The President, it will be recalled, had appealed ti 
the railroad unions to call off their strike and continu 
under private control, but they declined. He then of 
dered the railroads seized, and it was immediate 
announced that the men would remain on their job 
and wouldn’t strike. This prompted a question frot 
a reporter as follows: 

“Mr. President, I think that what is in the 
minds of the public is, why will railroad men 
work under Government control when you your- 
self made the proposal that they continue to work 
under private control? Where is the difference? 
Where is the distinction in the mind of the man 
who would be striking?” 
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The President replied that a great many people haf 
the same conflict to resolve. He suggested that his lis 


teners go back and take the coal situation as an ill 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Dilemma of the average worker who is torn between loyalty to a union se 


and a desire to avoid strikes—The answer lies in a revision of 
present law and a better formula of wage stabilization. 


tration. The dilemma of the coal miner was pictured 
somewhat as follows: 

“T am patriotic, but my union tells me to walk 
out. Everything that I have got for the last twenty 
years has been through the union. Comparing my 
conditions today with what they were twenty 
years ago, I am afraid I am going to lose these 
much better working conditions if I don’t stick 
by the union. I got these better conditions by be- 
longing to the union and sustaining it, doing what 
they recommend, and I can’t see my way to 
throwing away twenty years’ work in getting bet- 
ter working conditions in the coal mines for any- 
body’s plea. I am going to stick by the union.” 
The President concurred in the view that this is 

what most people who belong to unions feel, and yet 
‘Bthey claim to be 100 per cent patriotic. He said that 
this might be called an anomaly and that it’s a very 
difficult frame of mind but the average worker has to 
deal with it. 

Mr. Roosevelt has put his finger on the very heart 
imof the whole labor problem in America. For there are 
(circumstances in which workers feel that allegiance to 
alabor union comes before allegiance to the military 
interests of the United States Government. Certainly 
‘when the President, in his capacity as Commander-in- 
Mm Chief of the Army and Navy, begs the rail workers not 
to call a strike because of the war situation, their re- 
mfusal to heed his plea must be taken as a denial in 
fect of the urgency of his plea. 

Jons vo nor Bet these Tar union mene 

WANT TO INJURE man, do not wast to injure our 
MILITARY CAUSE me ) 
military cause—they have sons 
or brothers in the armed services. Why then do they 
do it? The answer is they are caught between conflict- 
ing desires and interests and, under such circum- 
stances, they entrust the power to act to their chosen 
leaders who, fearing the wrath of their rank and file, 
- Bmake mistakes in judgment. Thus A. F. Whitney, 
k @President of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
? #tanceled the strike call and urged his brethren to do 
n Bikewise because the strike would hurt the war effort. 

The Brotherhood of Engineers did respond to that 

ha@eounsel. The others did not do so. In view of the dan- 
isgger of a possible mixup, the President wisely ordered 
the railroads seized. 
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Is the answer then to abolish labor unions? Of 
course not. 

Is the answer to prohibit closed shops or compulsory 
memberships of any kind as a condition prerequisite 
either to the getting or keeping of a job? It is part of 
the answer, but again not all of it. 

» S ~ Ss .@) 
LACK EFFICIENT ot have in wartime a competent 
MECHANISM FOR mechanism for handling labor 
LABOR DISPUTES di 
isputes. 

This is the fault of the President as much as it is 
of Congress. Mr. Roosevelt has relied on personal 
suasion to keep labor in line. After all, he has given 
the unions more than any other Chief Executive in 
our history. But still they do not feel that they can 
afford to heed his pleas. One reason is that the in- 
equalities in the administration of the wage stabiliza- 
tion law and the various formulas for handling wage 
increases have become confusing if not unworkable. 

The real answer is for the President to clear the 
slate and either ask Congress for a better formula 
for requiring equality of sacrifice on wages and 
prices or to devise a better one within the limits of 
present law. When Mr. Roosevelt failed to handle 
effectively the Lewis controversy over coal miners’ 
wages, he opened the way to demands by other un- 
ions. Because the strike weapon worked in the coal 
case, the other unions logically believed it would 
work again. 

Once an objective formula for wage stabilization is 
developed, however, Congress should pass a statute 
making it unlawful to organize a walk-out or call a 
strike in defiance of a governmental wage order. The 
statute should be limited to the duration of the war. 
It’s a simple solution, and the time has come to adopt 
it. Alternatives have been suggested, chiefly a uni- 
versal service law, drafting all labor. But this would 
not provide a solution. For if labor is drafted, capital 
must be drafted and the profit-and-loss system must 
be temporarily abolished—an extreme measure not at 
all necessary. 

What we most need is understanding of the under- 
lying issues. The rank and file of labor unions are 
the victims of much abuse, and so are many labor 
leaders as they are asked to extricate themselves from 
a peacetime right and practice that has not been 
streamlined for war. 
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PAL. | Germany definitely is losing the war in 
OH GL the air. Her strongest defenses and secret 
weapons have failed even to check the Al- 
lies’ air offensive. U.S. and British bomb- 
ers are able to attack almost at will. The 
intensity is rising rapidly. The day of the 
3,000-plane assault has arrived. 
Germany’s proved failure to stop the 
bombers marks an important new turn in 
the war. That turn centers attention as 
never before on questions as to the real 
meaning of bombing. An answer to those 
questions is supplied by the Pictogram. 
Aerial artillery. Until now, the chance 
to bombard a nation’s vital cities and in- 
dustries has depended upon breaking 
through outer defense lines on sea and 
land. But, in this war, the artillery can go 
over those surface defenses. Bombers, in 
effect, are artillery on wings. Unless driven 
from the air, they can subject a nation’s 
heart to vertical bombardment. That is 
what is happening right now to Germany. 
Bombing in terms of gunfire. One 2,300- 
ton bombing attack on Berlin is equiva- 
lent to a salvo from 50,000 of the Army’s 
heaviest weapons, the 155-mm _ howitzers. 
In the succession of acrial assaults since 
November 18, Berlin has been hit by 14,- 
000 tons of bombs. In terms of artillery 
fire, this means a bombardment such as 





no great city ever before has experienced. 


Here is a measure of the effects: 

The artillery units of an infantry divi- 
sion are armed with 12 155-mm. howitzers, 
firing 95-pound shells, and 36 105-mm. 
howitzers, firing $33-pound shells, besides 
lighter weapons. The pounding taken by 
Berlin is equal to 15 hours of strafing by 
the 155s and 105s of ten such divisions. 

Bombing in terms of damage. Only peo- 
ple who have worked with high explosives 
have a basis for a clear idea of what such 
punishment means. One pound of dyna- 
mite will blow a man to pieces. Two hun- 
dred pounds will clear the stumps from 
an acre of farm land. One 33-pound shell 
will wreck a frame house. One 95-pound 
shell might ruin a small factory or an 
apartment house. A blockbuster bomb 
may have the explosive power of 50 to 100 
95-pound shells. Smaller bombs and in- 
cendiaries are used to spread fire. 

Berlin is one of 44 German cities which 
are In the process of destruction. Perhaps 
40 per cent of Berlin now is rubble. Scarce- 
ly a whole pane of glass remains. Under 
combined U.S. and British bombing, al- 


most any small city now can be wiped out 
Wikies BIGGEST FIFLD GUNS in one or two attacks. It is a question 
4 whether any nation could go on fighting 
very long in the face of such an assault. 
Officials believe that the end of resistance 


is not many months away for Germany. 
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WHO'S THIS WORKER 


with all fCLwuswers? 


Graph-A-Matic is an instrument of 
administrative control in business. 
As an exclusive feature of the 
Kardex Method of Visible Control, 
this graphic system can be applied 
to any or all of the records you need 
in steering your business...and yield 
operating savings as high as 50%. 
Maybe you’re concerned about in- 
ventory reduction in view of possible 
coming events. Graph-A-Matic can 
show you in detail where to act first 
...and where next. Perhaps you need 
to obtain a greater utilization of your 
present labor force...to step up ma- 
chine use through improved sched- 
uling...to be ready at reconversion 
time with a post-war sales program. 
For all these, the Kardex signalling 
system can provide “Fact-Power” 
...a free flow of graphed facts to 
guide you in analyzing, planning, co- 


ordinating with accuracy and speed. 

WE INVITE YOU to inspect the 
methods of administrative control 
currently used by the management 
of 136 of the nation’s foremost bus- 
inesses. These methods are described 
and illustrated in the new 74-page 
brochure “Graph-A-Matic Man- 
agement Control’’. Due to the nature 
of its contents and the many months 
of careful preparation entailed; we 
can offer this brochure only to re- 
sponsible executives. 

A wire, letter or phone call to 
our nearest Branch Office will bring 
“Graph-A-Matic Management Con- 
trol” to your desk. One of our Sys- 
tems and Methods Technicians 
whose work it represents will gladly 
discuss with you the application of 
these methods to the needs of your 
business. 
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Pro aad Com 


of Mational Issues 


U.S. Strikes as Aid 
To Axis Morale: 
Views of Editors 


Off-the-record charges, generally attril- 
uted to Gen. George C. Marshall, U.S 
Chief of Staff, that strikes and 
strike threats have prolonged the war in 


Army 
Europe by bolstering enemy morale ar 
supported by most commenting editors, 
who welcome the opening of the issu 
However, the majority deplores the ano- 
nymity of the statements. 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.) describes the condemnation of the 
rail strike threat as “something essentially 
true that badly 


says of its anonymity: “this foolish device 


needed to be said,” bui 


. achieves nothing except to cloud the 
statement and surround the author with 
an air of evasion or timidity or distrust.” 

The Boston (Mass.) Christian Scienci 
Monitor (Ind.) represents a minority view 
in expressing doubt “that labor unrest in 
America .. . will postpone the day of up- 
rising” in Axis countries. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazett 
(Ind.-Rep.) says, “we hold no brief for the 
recalcitrant brotherhoods that refused ar- 
bitration or for the tactics of the steel 
workers,” but, adds: “The ‘off-the-record’ 
business was much abused in Washington.” 

Emphasizing the seriously damaging ef- 
fect of labor unrest on morale, the New 
York Times (Ind.) says, “it is unfortunate 
that Mr. Roosevelt did not speak out as 
plainly and as bluntly, many months ayo, 
as General Marshall has spoken now. The 
result might have been fewer threats of 
strikes as well as fewer strikes.” 

Similarly, the Washington (D.C.) 
News (Ind.) states: “The President’s mis- 
handling of the labor situation and his si 
lence on the consequences are a 
tragedy.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 
voicing “the suspicion that these state- 
ments may have been more of the Presi- 
dent’s ballons d’essai,” calls the source of 
the charge “the one thing that made it a 
important news story,” and suggests that 
“the time may come when Americans will 
read newspapers as the Russians read Prav- 
da and Isvestia . . . to try to fathom the 
latest shifts of official policy by observing 
the latest shifts of official propaganda.” 

As for the charge itself, “the result 
should be a wartime labor policy written 
into law or a national service act, or both.” 
the Post declares. 
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“Til be a little late 
for dinner, dear’ 





From the laboratories and workshops of 
American industry, another matter-of-fact 
miracle comes into your daily life... No 
dream of the future, a portable radio tele- 
phone that you can hold in your hand is 
now in use on the battlefronts; its appli- 
cation to civilian needs awaits only the 
coming of peace. 
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PART OF THE PICTURE OF AMERICA TOMORROW 











Your handy-talkie telephone—materials for iia, ae 
it will move in General American railroad in = 
freight cars, specially designed and built 
for hard-to-handle commodities, 


3 Your waterproof garments may be of war- 
born synthetic fabric—made in plants 
using pressure vessels made by General 
American Plate & Welding Division. 


High-octane fuel for your post-war motor— 
edible oils for your post-war dinner—all 
will be handled safely, without contamina- 
tion, in General American Tank Storage 
Terminals. 


4 Your lunch will contain perishable foods 
sent safely across the continent in General 
American refrigerator cars, protected at the 
source by the services of General Ameri- 
can’s Pre-Cooling Division. 
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Special Report 


SMOOTHING THE PATH 
FOR RECONVERSION 


Baruch Plan for Termination of War Contracts as a First Step 


Coming job of deciding when 
civilian goods can be made 
and who will make them 


Problems connected with restoring 
plants to peacetime operations are not 
waiting for an end to war. These problems 
are springing up now to plague the Army 
and the Navy, the War Production Board 
and Congress, as well as managers of 
private industry. 

Bernard Baruch is presenting the first 
chapter of a program designed to unwind 
the war machine that the Government 
has wound up. This chapter deals with 
canceling war contracts, and can be only 
a beginning. The real unwinding job comes 
when the Government decides when peace- 
time goods can be made and who will 
make them. It is here that officials fear 
they may become tangled in the threads 
that now tie industry to war production. 

Still, contract termination is the first 


—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN M. HANCOCK 
Authored the first chapter... 
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step to be taken, and Mr. Baruch and his 
assistant, John N. Hancock, are authors 
of a plan to cancel war orders and make 
final payments on them. This plan now is 
being studied by 200 Government con- 
tracting officers in Washington’s Pentagon 
building. Next month, these officers will 
scatter through the country to conduct 
schools for war contractors themselves. 

Attendance at contractors’ schools will 
be by Army invitation, but contractors 
probably will be permitted to apply for 


‘entrance with the procurement agencies 


in their areas. Steps likely to be taken in 
terminating contracts, based on official 
views in Washington, are these: 

Army and Navy schedules are to be 
drawn, outlining in some detail the con- 
tracts for goods due for early cancellation. 
These schedules are to be submitted to the 
War Production Board. 

WPB then will determine what contracts 
should be canceled. The dominant view is 
that contractors located in tight labor 
areas will be the first to lose their orders, 
so that workers can shift to more essential 
products. Prospects are that contractors 
now engaged in making parts for small 
arms and ammunition, tanks and tank 
parts, artillery fire-controt equipment and 
some antiaircraft devices can expect an 
end to their orders sometime this year. 
Closer co-operation on schedules between 
the services and WPB should permit some 
advance notice of these plans. 

A contractor then can begin to prepare 
his claim. The present program contem- 
plates that he will work closely with the 
Government contracting officer, each of 
know the terms of settle- 
through a uniform cancellation 
Together, contractor and _ officer 
could calculate costs, the value of goods 


whom would 
ment 


clause. 


still in process, and agree on what should 
be done with Government-owned property 
in the plant. 

By the time this work is completed, 
contracting agencies expect to have suffi- 
cient data to make a quick decision on 
settlements. Government checks for final 
payment should be forthcoming within a 
few days or weeks after claims are filed. 

Authority to make final settlements is 
to rest with the contracting agencies, un- 


extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


der general supervision of WPB. This 
policy is expected to speed up proceedings 

Yet contractors still may need cash to 
tide them through the period required to 
prepare claims after contracts are can 
celed. This may range from a few weeks to 
several months. The Government eithe: 
will make partial advance payments on 
estimated claims, or provide for interim 
bank loans to supply this cash. 

This procedure is estimated to meet the 
requirements of 80 per cent of firms now 
doing war business. Officials estimate that 
the bulk of contractors are using 
equipment that can be returned quickly to 
peacetime production, so that cash is their 
major requirement. 

But cash is only the beginning. The 
contractor still will have to wait for Gov- 
ernment permission to turn to other prod 
ucts. Then he will have the job of buying 
the materials and parts he needs for those 
products. A sewing-machine factory, for 
example, may lose its contract to make 


war 
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. . to unwind the war machine 
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“..and I often think of Elm Street’ 


“,.. I'm a long way from home out here, 
and when I’m alone at night, Dad, I often 
think of Elm Street with its big trees, 
its neat houses, the church bells on 
Sunday morning. It’s the peace and free- 
dom and decency of it all that gets under 
my skin—and it makes me a bit home- 
sick now and then. 


“There’s nothing like Elm Street over 
here—and never will be till these folks 
change their system. 

“The trouble lies with the men who rule 
—and with the people who let them get 
away with it. 

“Over here the wrong men have been 
running things too long. They have been 
crazy with power. They gradually took 
over more and more, and when the people 
finally woke up—it was too late. These 
folks can’t throw out their officials the 
way we can. They have to have a war to 
get rid of their so-called ‘new order’. 


“Thank God we can still put the men we 


BUY 


WAR BONDS 
AND 


STAMPS 


want into offiice—and throw them out 
again — with ballots instead of bullets. 


“This mess is a fine example of what 
dictatorship and regimentation can do 
when they really get going. And talk 
about bureaucrats—you ought to see what 
the ones over here are doing to what we 
call ‘the common people.’ You can’t do 
anything on your own. You just take 
orders—and like it. 


“We ordinary folks at home always had a 
feeling of independence and self respect. 
You and Mom were always looking ahead 
to better things—for yourselves and for 
us kids. That sort of thing is missing here, 
Dad—and I think it’s the result of years 
of being pushed around. These folks have 
been told what to do and when and how 
to do it for so long that they don’t know 
anything else. They’ve forgotten how to 
think for themselves. 


“Don’t let this system get a toe hold at 
home, Dad. It’s bad stuff. And the trouble 


is, it sneaks up on you. You don’t realize 
that it’s got you till it’s almost too late. 


“I think most ordinary Americans are 
just like us—plain, practical, hard work- 
ing, thrifty people—blessed with a lot of 
good common sense. Most of us aren’t 
very strong for fancy political theories. 
We know by experience that the Ameri- 
can way of getting things done, even with 
its short-comings, has brought more real 
happiness, prosperity, progress, educa- 
tion, health and general good to more 
people than any other system in the world. 


“And that’s something to think about...” 
* * * 


Millions of American boys in the armed 
services are doing a lot of thinking. They are 
writing home anxiously these days. Many of 
them are worried—wondering what is bap- 
bening to America while they are away. They 
realize now, more than ever, what real 
freedom means—and we at home must 
guard it for them as well as for ourselves. 
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Corumeus did his navigating with a dime-store compass and a 


piece of string. But all he discovered was America. Boy, what 
exploring the push-button admiral of the future will be able to 
do with this self-aligning, automatic, instantaneous astrolabe. 

We don’t know if there is going to be such a thing but if 
there is and it’s in the realm of electronics (there’s that word 
again) Cannon plugs will be in there pitching. 

For wherever quick, complete, sure electrical connections must 
be made—whether to carry a single circuit or a maze of circuits 
—a Cannon plug is indicated. Nothing less is so surely satisfac- 
tory. Nothing better can be had. 


Panel Type DP-N26 (pin and socket insert assemblies 
shown) is one of the many types of Cannon Connectors 
that will serve radio and instrument applications of tomor- 
row’s inventions as well as they are serving today’s products. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy of the new second edition 
TYPE DP Bulletin. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
CANNON 
ELECTRIC Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co.,Ltd., Toronto 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES— CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 











machine-gun parts. It may have workers, 
machinery and materials to manufacture 
sewing machines. Still, an electric motor 
will be required to finish the sewing ma- 
chine and WPB permission must be ob- 
tained to buy the motor. Motors may be 
scarce—they are now—so the factory may 
have to shut down. This example is ex- 
pected to be typical, not unusual. 

The example can be carried even fur- 
ther. The Government may decide that 
washing machines should be produced 
ahead of sewing machines, and sewing- 
machine factories might be able to make 
them. Should they be allowed to? It would 
mean new competitors in an established 
industry by virtue of Government decree. 

Questions like these are not academic. 
They are popping up all the time and will 
increase in the months ahead. WPB Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson already is being 
forced to decide what kind of civilian 
goods should be made first, and, then, who 


—Harris & Ewing 
JESSE JONES DONALD NELSON 
Reconversion .. . a delicate problem 


should make them. In effect, this means: 
What plants are to be given the first stab 
at civilian supply, and what plants are to 
remain in war work? These decisions are 
not easy, and Mr. Nelson will welcome all 
the assistance he can get from Mr. Baruch, 
who has been assigned the job of drawing 
up a postwar blueprint. 

To date, reconversion policy is being 
reached piecemeal, with problems decided 
in hit-and-miss fashion as they arise. All 
officials agree that this can’t go on. WPB, 
for example, already has taken action on 
four products—bathtubs, electric irons, 
typewriters and commercial trucks—and 
treated none of them alike. 

Take typewriters. An important type 
writer company had its war orders cal- 
celed. There was a need for new type 
writers, but no compelling need. However, 
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Who was it said, 


emocracy 


is inefticient ‘ 


VERYBODY knows who 
EK —and it was one of 
the worst of his wrong 
guesses — as many things 
are proving. 





One proof is the record of the American rail- 
roads. 


In the year just ended, they 
handled a volume of traffic 
which dwarfs anything in 
the history of transporta- 
tion. 





And this job was done—not under the arrogant 
compulsion of dictatorship, but by voluntary 
cooperation in the finest 
American tradition. 







There was first of all, the SME 
cooperation of railroad er, 
men and railroad companies with one another. 


There was the surpassing 
cooperation of shippers 
and receivers of freight, 





There was the helpful cooperation of govern- 









ALL UNITED FOR vierory |S 


ot ATlo,g 


ment agencies with rail- 
road management. 


And there was, on top of 
all this, the cooperation 
of the Army and Navy — 
the greatest shippers in the 





world. 


Without all these, the record would never 
have been possible. 


And finally, there was the friendly and patient 
cooperation of the traveling public — which 
accepted the inconveniences, and sometimes 
the hardships, of wartime travel, with typical 
American good humor and good sense. 


So far have we come together along the road 
to victory. The road ahead calls for still more 
effort, still closer cooperation, in getting the 
utmost transportation service out of our rail- 
road plant. 


And when the victory is won—as surely it 
shall be —it will have been won by free men, 
working together under the rules free men 
established for themselves—the thing we are 
fighting to preserve. 


BUY MORE 
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Cotumeus did his navigating with a dime-store compass and a 
piece of string. But all he discovered was America. Boy, what 


exploring the push-button admiral of the future will be able to 
do with this self-aligning, automatic, instantaneous astrolabe. 

We don’t know if there is going to be such a thing but if 
there is and it’s in the realm of electronics (there’s that word 
again) Cannon plugs will be in there pitching. 

For wherever quick, complete, sure electrical connections must 
be made—whether to carry a single circuit or a maze of circuits 
—a Cannon plug is indicated. Nothing less is so surely satisfac- 
tory. Nothing better can be had. 


Panel Type DP-N26 (pin and socket insert assemblies 
shown) is one of the many types of Cannon Connectors 
that will serve radio and instrument applications of tomor- 
row’s inventions as well as they are serving today’s products. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy of the new second edition 
TYPE DP Bulletin. 
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machine-gun parts. It may have workers, 
machinery and materials to manufacture 
sewing machines. Still, an electric motor 
will be required to finish the sewing ma- 
chine and WPB permission must be ob- 
tained to buy the motor. Motors may be 
scarce—they are now—so the factory may 
have to shut down. This example is ex- 
pected to be typical, not unusual. 

The example can be carried even fur- 
ther. The Government may decide that 
washing machines should be produced 
ahead of sewing machines, and sewing- 
machine factories might be able to make 
them. Should they be allowed to? It wou!d 
mean new competitors in an established 
industry by virtue of Government decree. 

Questions like these are not academic. 
They are popping up all the time and will 
increase in the months ahead. WPB Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson already is being 


forced to decide what kind of civilian [ 


goods should be made first, and, then, who 
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should make them. In effect, this means: 
What plants are to be given the first stab 
at civilian supply, and what plants are to 
remain in war work? These decisions are 
not easy, and Mr. Nelson will welcome all 
the assistance he can get from Mr. Baruch, 
who has been assigned the job of drawing 
up a postwar blueprint. 

To date, reconversion policy is being 
reached piecemeal, with problems decided 
in hit-and-miss fashion as they arise. All 
officials agree that this can’t go on. WPB, 
for example, already has taken action on 
four products—bathtubs, electric irons, 
typewriters and commercial trucks—and 
treated none of them alike. 

Take typewriters. An important type 
writer company had its war orders cat- 
celed. There was a need for new type 
writers, but no compelling need. However, 
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Who was it said, 


emocracy 


is inefticient ‘ 


VERYBODY knows who 
K; —and it was one of 
the worst of his wrong 
guesses — as many things 





are proving. 


One proof is the record of the American rail- 
roads. 


In the year just ended, they 
handled a volume of traffic 
which dwarfs anything in 
the history of transporta- 
tion. 





And this job was done—not under the arrogant 
compulsion of dictatorship, but by voluntary 
cooperation in the finest 
American tradition. 





There was first of all, the 
cooperation of railroad 





I 


men and railroad companies with one another. 


There was the surpassing 
cooperation of shippers 
and receivers of freight, 
who did their indispens- 


ment agencies with rail- 
road management. 


And there was, on top of 
all this, the cooperation 
of the Army and Navy — 
the greatest shippers in the 
world. 





Without all these, the record would never 
have been possible. 


And finally, there was the friendly and patient 
cooperation of the traveling public — which 
accepted the inconveniences, and sometimes 
the hardships, of wartime travel, with typical 
American good humor and good sense. 


So far have we come together along the road 
to victory. The road ahead calls for still more 
effort, still closer cooperation, in getting the 
utmost transportation service out of our rail- 
road plant. 


And when the victory is won—as surely i 
shall be —it will have been won by free men, 
working together under the rules free men 
established for themselves—the thing we are 
fighting to preserve. 


There was the helpful cooperation of govern- BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
cCIATIo 
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The Man 


we take for granted 


He’s the Radio Officer! In war 
or peace our seaborne com- 
merce clears through him... 
He is the one man besides the 
Captain, whose post of duty 
keeps him aboard ship in an 
emergency, until the last 
moment! 


The invisible link, which keeps our radio contact with many points. And, 
ships and the men who man them, in as public interest grew, a full communi- 
constant touch with the world, was not cations service was provided for citi- 





forged overnight. zens of Caribbean lands, under the | 


A prominent part in the pioneering name of Tropical Radio. 
of ship-to-shore communication was Today radio men of the Great White 
played by the United Fruit Company Fleet are devoting their technical skill 
in Caribbean waters. Early in the pres- to the cause of freedom—some in the 
ent century the company equipped its Armed Forces; others in the essential 
Great White Fleet with radio, in order service of expediting war cargoes car- 
to expedite the precise movements of a ried by the fleet. 
perishable commodity—bananas. 

As trade and shipping to Middle 


* * * 


America expanded, the radio service When ships can be spared for Carib- | 


afloat and ashore kept bean trade, the Great 


step, providing year by jj White Fleet will be 


year more facilities for | back. Its radio men 


exporters, importers, ie ey . will again do their part | 


and travelers. 4 in maintaining the e ffi- 

A ring of connect- ~~ ciency of traffic opera- 
ing shore stations was m \ tions between the 
established in Middle Americas, and in giv- 
American countries é ing 24-hour protection 
and in the United to ships, passengers 
States, to give instant . and cargoes. 


Great White Fi 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA x EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 
PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.I1. 


Let’s All Back the Attack—with WAR Bonds! 





this company had men and materials at 
hand. So did another company. Both 
companies are being permitted to produce 
about 9 per cent of their prewar volume 
this year, but none of the new typewriters 
are to appear on civilian markets. Pre- 
sumably, that will have to wait until rival 
companies also can enter the field. 

Now consider electric irons. There is 
an urgent need for these products, so WPB 
is allowing 2,000,000 to be made—less 
than half of normal production. The quota 
is distributed among all prewar iron 
manufacturers, but plants busy on war 
orders cannot make them. These war-filled 
factories must subcontract their quota if 
they can, and distribute them under their 
own brand names. 

Trucks and bathtubs got slightly differ- 
ent treatment. This year’s quota of 125, 
000 commercial trucks for civilian and ex- 
port use is divided among truck companies 
according to their prewar share of thie 
business. But there will be no subcontract- 
ing of quotas here. As for bathtubs, five 
concerns were selected to make the 50,000 
cast-iron tubs needed for war housing. 

These actions indicate a desire inside 
WPB to restore conditions as they existed 
before Pearl Harbor. Official opinion is 
that this can’t be done. War has twisted 
the industrial pattern so out of shape that 
the old form cannot be restored. 

Engines are an example. A flood of 
gasoline and Diesel engines is being turned 
out—more, probably, than the nation ever 
can use in peacetime. Many new engine 
plants will want to continue into peace- 
time. When the time comes to release en- 
gines for civilian vehicles, all will want 
to share in the business. Prewar engine 
plants, however, can be expected to pro- 
test quotas to new competitors. It would 
mean spreading authorized production 
much more thinly than in prewar times. 

This will be repeated among firms now 
making metal forgings and castings, radio 
and electical equipment, auto and airplane 
parts, and many other items. 

New products pose another problem. 
Many plants now are so expanded that 
they know they can’t return exclusively 
to prewar products and continue at their 
present size. Look at the airplane industry. 
Yet these firms don’t want to. shrink. 
Should they be allowed materials to make 
new products? Right now, most officials 
believe that new products can await a 
complete end to the war. 

Finally, there will be the problem of 
Government surpluses. This will include 
everything from huge stocks of canned 
foods to completely integrated steel plants 
Dumping these surpluses on the civilian 
market would spell disruption to normal 
channels of supply. 

To date only the barest start has been 
made toward solving these problems. Yet 
solved they must be—and soon—if the 
path to reconversion is to be smoothed. 
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marith in the air: Protective covers for 
ngtip lights on Republic’s Thunderbolt, 
erica’s high-climbing speed fighter, com- 
e transparency with strength and light- 
In cockpit enclosures, ammunition 
ers, ventilator tubes, plugs, handgrips- 
herever lightness carries weight, Lumarith 
tics in sheets and in molded form have 
come an important aircraft essential. 


eegca acres oc 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ANESE 








Lumarith-glazed inside insulation sash, light 
as fly screens, keep moisture condensation 
outside—away from interior window trim. 
Shatterproof and easily cleaned, they trans- 
mit the beneficial rays of the sun. 


PLASTIC | 


| 


“How: sing plastics?” Sooner or later, 


it comes up in ‘most every production 
conference. . . . As founder of the plastics 
industry and as producer of the complete 
range of Lumarith and other plastics, we can 
help you very directly. We invite you to 
consult us on present and future problems in 
plastics. Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 

The First Name in Plastics, 

180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, 

a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA ° ¢ * Textiles * Plastics * Chemicals 











Confidential Report 


to Taxpayers from 
Consolidated Steel 


Please inspect carefully this list of items 
produced by Consolidated Steel Corpora- 
tion. Your money—tax money—pays for 
them. It is only right that you be informed 
of the specific value received. (All figures 
estimated to December 31, 1943). 


The diverse character of these products 
and the precision work involved represent 
scores of problems overcome, scores of 
new production techniques adopted. We 
are, naturally, proud of this array—a record 
in steel that has won for the men and 
women of Consolidated Steel every basic 
government industrial award. 


Consolidated Steel craftsmanship, evi- 
denced on this page, will return one day to 
the engineering and fabrication of peacetime 
steel, helping to build and maintain Amer- 
ica’s leadership in the world of tomorrow. 


Consolidated 
Steel 


FABRICATORS 
ENGINEERS 
CcCRAPTSMEN 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT IN THE WEST 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL CORPORATION, LTD.~LOS ANGELES, 
LONG BEACH, WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA; ORANGE, TEXAS 


FOR THE NAVY: five inch anti- 
aircraft guns. Built to tolerances 
of 2/10,000 inch. Produced in 
the amount of $20,000,000. 


FOR THE NAVY: destroyers, 
destroyer escorts and frigates. 
Produced in the amount of 
$295,000,000. 


FOR THE MARITIME COM- 
MISSION: 12,900-ton high speed 
Merchant Marine (C-1) cargo and 
P ger ships. Prod din the 
amount of $175,000,000. 





FOR AERONAUTICAL RE- 
SEARCH: wind tunnels, includ- 
ing the world’s highest speed 
wind tunnel as large as 16 feet 
throat diameter. Produced in the 
amount of $1,300,000. 


FOR THE MARINES: mecha- 
nized landing craft. Produced 
in the amount of $7,500,000. 


FOR THE ARMY: large infantry 
landing craft. Produced in the 
amount of $9,000,000. 





FOR THE NAVY: hospital ships 
and transports. Produced in the 
amount of $17,000,000. 


FOR WAR INDUSTRY: equip- 
ment for fuel, synthetic rubber 
and other war plants. Produced 
in the amount of $4,500,000. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


A LAW TO END STRIKES? 





Prospect that legislation to 
keep workers on job would 
bring higher wage ceilings 


The months ahead are shaping up into 
a period of potential labor unrest. Strikes 
are occurring more frequently. There is a 
growing fear among workers that a rather 
serious unemployment situation will de- 
velop by the end of the year as production 
of war goods is cut back. Resentment over 
Government wage policies is increasing. 
The situation threatens to impede the 
war effort unless stronger measures are 
taken to assure continuing production. 
President Roosevelt senses the danger. As 
a result, decisions are being made in Wash- 
ington that may lead to some kind of a 
mild national service act. What actually 
emerges can be more of a law restricting 
labor’s right to strike than a labor-draft 
law. If it is called a national service law, 
it will be so named to impress civilians 
they are as duty bound to serve the coun- 
try in wartime as are men in uniform. 
In exploring possibilities for a more 
stringent labor policy, Administration in- 
siders are talking along these lines: 
Antistrike legislation. Congress can ap- 
ply the criminal penalties of the Connally- 
Smith War Labor Disputes Act to those 
who strike against privately operated 





Trend Toward Mild National Service Act to Restrict Wartime Tie-Ups 


plants. As it is now, these penalties do not 
apply until a strike has been called in a 
plant that was seized by the Government. 
An over-all labor agency. Congress can 
reorganize the many existing agencies deal- 
ing with labor and man power and cen- 
tralize control in a new superagency. Such 
an agency would co-ordinate the duties 
and policies of all boards and bureaus 
that now regulate wages, prices and labor 
relations. This would follow a pattern used 
frequently by Mr. Roosevelt in the past. 
Collective bargaining. Unions can be 
deprived of their collective-bargaining 
rights if they strike or engage in practices 
that Congress might decide are unlawful. 
Closed shop. Contracts under which 
unions enjoy the benefits of closed shops 
or maintenance-of-union membership can 
be taken away from striking unions. 
Labor draft. Congress and the President 
probably will not be willing to accept all 
the provisions of the Austin-Wadsworth 
labor-draft plan. This bill would give the 
Government authority to freeze essential 
workers in their jobs and to force workers 
not in essential jobs to go into war work 
as they were needed. It is more a labor- 
supply bill th an an antistrike bill. The task 
of keeping workers on the job is of more 
concern to Mr. Roosevelt the 
problem of man-power shortages. Man 
power still is short in some areas, but this 


now than 


problem is less serious than it once was 

Keeping workers on the job. A modified 
national service law can obligate civilians 
to stay on the job as faithfully as the 
armed services perform their duties. Thus, 
any failure to stay on the job could be in- 
terpreted as a strike against the Govern- 
ment and could carry strong penalties. 

A new wage formula? If America is to 
have a more hard-boiled strike policy, it also 
must have a clear-cut wage policy. Congress 
and the President may decide that workers 
are entitled to higher wage ceilings in re- 
turn for national service legislation. 

Mr. Roosevelt has the choice of getting 
tough with labor by saying that the wage 
line is to be held at present levels, or he 
can concede that price stabilization has 
not stabiliza- 
tion. He then could offer a new formula 
calling for higher wage ceilings than now 
are permitted under the 15 per cent limit 
of the “little steel” formula. But the lid 
will not be lifted entirely from wages and 
salaries if Mr. Roosevelt has his way. 

Showdown on wages. The decision on 
wage policy is being brought to a show- 
down by demands of the steelworkers ‘or 
increases of 17 cents an hour. There is no 
present that entitles these 
workers to higher basic wage rates. 

The get in- 


creases by agreeing to give up part of 


been as effective as wage 


wage formula 


coal miners were able to 
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SENATOR AUSTIN 


JANUARY 14, 1944 


—Berryman in Washington Star 


THE JITTERY BACK SEAT DRIVER 


The White House senses the danger . . . result—a modified national service act? 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR CONNALLY 
























































Letters can come too late! 


Men go into battle, and don’t come back... Yet 


for weeks afterward, letters keep coming for them... 


letters they waited, hoped and hungered for, worried 
about... letters that V-Mail could have brought in time! 


Use V-MAIL 


Orsninary MAIL is assigned to 
merchant ships, which must travel 
in convoy, and only as fast as the 
slowest ship; take weeks and months 
to reach war theatres. But V-Mail 
flies, travels as far in two hours as 
a merchant ship in a whole day. 
V-Mail is special service for service 
men overseas, swift, safe, sure— 
saves shipping space, too! 

Write on the V-Mail form, fold, 
seal, drop in any mailbox. (If you 
want to send a long letter, write it 
in several V-Mail forms, number, 
and mail. separately.) V-Mail is 
photographed on a film strip, flown 














to the nearest processing station. 
A photographic print of your letter 
is made, sealed and delivered while 
the letter is still newsy and fresh— 
a personal, private communication! 
Use V-Mail because fast delivery 
means so much to service men! 
Your postoffice or RFD carrier 
will supply V-Mail forms. Buy them 
at your stationery store. Or we will 
send a packet of six V-Mail forms 
with our compliments. Address... 


Sa PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. _ 


1966 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, the world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail . . . now devoted exclusively to war production. 





their lunch time and by drawing pay for 
travel time. The railroad workers appar- 
ently are to get wage concessions in licu 
of overtime pay, concessions that would 
give them more of an increase than Sta- 
bilization Director Vinson originally was 
willing to allow. But there appear to be 
no rabbits left in the hat for the steel- 
workers. They now are getting overtime 
for more than 40 hours’ work and _ their 
wage scales cannot go up without breacl- 
ing the “little steel” formula. The case is 
a natural for a clear-cut test of how firmly 
the wage line is to be held. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been under pressure 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to find a 
way to keep workers on the job until the 
invasion of Europe is begun. After that, 
when heavy casualty lists start coming in, 
strikes are expected to drop to a low 
level. The military leaders also foresee a 
terrific production letdown after the Euro- 
pean war is ended, and they want legisla- 
tion that will insure a flow of equipment 
with which to bring the Pacific war to an 
early conclusion. 


Strikes. Latest strike figures show why 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are pressing Mr. 
Roosevelt for action. From July through 
November, 1943, first five months of the 
Connally-Smith Act, there were 1,545 
strikes involving 1,000,000 workers, as 
against 1,343 strikes involving 394,000 
workers during the same period of 1942. 

Coal strikes in November sent the num- 
ber of man-days of idleness to 2,825,000, 
the highest point since April, 1941. Yet, 
during November, idleness caused by 
strikes amounted to little more than one- 
third of 1 per cent of time worked. That 
is a comparison that will be freely used 
by those in Congress who oppose legisla- 
tion outlawing strikes. 


Foremen’s disputes. Employers have 
an important stake in a decision soon to 
be handed down by the War Labor Board 
concerning supervisory employes. Question 
to be decided is: Does the Board have 
jurisdiction over disputes involving super- 
visors and can the Board fix terms gov- 
erning relations between employers and 
supervisors? Arguments on both sides of 
the question run as follows: 

On the management side. Employers 
contend that WLB has no jurisdiction be- 
cause the issue is recognition of supervis- 
ors’ unions for collective-bargaining pur- 
poses and the National Labor Relations 
Board has decided that foremen do not 
constitute an appropriate bargaining unit 
under the Wagner Act. Besides, the em- 
ployers argue, foremen’s disputes are not 
labor disputes since supervisors are part 
of management. Disputes concerning su- 
pervisors, therefore, are disputes between 
different levels of management. 

On the foremen’s side. The Foremen’s 
Association of America, representing about 
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What is this thing called ‘Radio? 


HAT is this thing called radio? 
Is it that magical box of wood 
and wire and tubes and dials? ... 
Yes ... but radio is more .. . much 
more. 
Radio is the farmer at eventide — 
his eyes glancing apprehensively to 
the sky. 
It is the mother, with “V” mail 
overdue, every fiber of her being 
eagerly awaiting word of the 5th 
Army. 
Radio is music at the close of a 
hard-pressed day. 
It is the speech in the town hall— 
given a national audience. 


Radio is song and literature and 
statecraft—letters and manifestoes 
brought to the intimacy of your liv- 
ing room for you to hear, digest, 
accept or reject. 


It is the plaint of people who are 
suffering and the glorious voices of 
free men released from slavery. 


It is the cry of hunger across the 
seas and the song of plenty in America. 


Radio is life. 
It is around the corner—it is na- 
tional—it is global. 


Radio is America—with sound. 


Listen! 


Lt the talents and skills and 
facilities of the Blue Network 

are dedicated to one single, impelling 
task—to furnish a bridge between 
the world and you. For you are the 
compelling power of the world—the 
breath of life that stirs the spark of 
genius in writer and composer into 
flame—that causes world leaders to 
sit through long hours putting 
thoughts into words that will be 
flashed across the ether as ringing 
speech—that impels writers to strug- 
gle with words till they have the 
proper combination that will make 
you laugh. You are the reason actors 


THIS IS THE 


Step to the microphone and pour out 
every ounce of their talent. Yes— 
every second of radio broadcasting 
from every spot on the earth is 
directed at you. And you, in concert 
with every other member of the 
human family, are the power that 
gives direction to the Blue Network 
—and to the world. 

o better evidence of the impor- 
N tance the Blue Network places 
on the relationship of its life to yours 
than this: the appointment, as Di- 
rector of Music, of Paul Whiteman 
—long established as one of your 
favorite figures in the music world. 
And among the Blue’s musical activ- 
ities you'll hear: the Metropolitan 
Opera, the Boston Symphony, the 
Spotlight Bands, the U. S. Army 
Band, the Air Corps Band, the 
RCAF Band—and music through 
the night. Add to the music—Com- 


edy, Education, Drama, Forum. 
This is the Blue Network! 


NETWORK 



































1. TRAILERS RUSHED up these pontons to 
bridge river in jig-time...other trailers carry 
cannon into action! A single Army division 
may use over 300 trailers on regular and 
emergency duty. 


3. ARMY TRAILER EQUIPMENT includes 
scores of models—transport for planes, tanks, 
pontons, laundry units, field offices. 


2. CLOSE-UP OF Trailmobile model espe- 
cially designed for swift transport of pontons 
to river's edge. Hundreds of this type are 
used by Army Engineers. 


4. BACK HOME, Trailmobiles deliver critical 
factory materials by fast over-the-road trans- 
port. They link all points on the road maps, 
completing our transportation set-up. 


How this War does Move! 


ITH FLUID FRONTS — spread 

out over vast distances—the 
Armed Forces depend on motor 
transport for lightning movement of 
equipment and armies. 


Back home, motor transport is just as 
vital to the nation—keeping war mate- 
riel and civilian supplies rolling fast/ 


THE MARGIN OF SAFETY 


In this war, motor transport has proved 
itself the margin of safety in trans- 
portation. It is always ready to speed 
equipment and supplies anywhere—no 
matter how tough the roads or climate. 


It is the most flexible of all means 
of transport. 


Trailmobile Trailers have won mili- 
tary recognition in two wars. Most 
of our production now goes to the 
Armed Forces. The Government 
recently gave us permission to make 
a number of Trailmobiles for civilian 
needs. We will build our full quota 
without any let-up on the war work 
we are doing. 


Look for Trailmobiles on the road. 
They are serving you. 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA «© Cincinnati, Ohio * Berkeley, California 


IRAILMOBILE 
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Commercial Trailers for War and Peace « The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 








20,000 supervisors, takes this position: 
NLRB’s decision was not conclusive be- 
cause NLRB is required to determine in 
every case which of several types of units 
is appropriate for collective bargaining. 
The War Labor Board is duty bound to 
settle labor disputes that threaten war 
production. And, says the foremen’s group, 
disputes involving supervisors do fall in 
the category of labor disputes. 

The Board has given no indication as 
to its attitude, but it has been suggested 
that it take jurisdiction and then set up 
some sort of grievance machinery for han- 
dling supervisory complaints. 


Record of NLRB. The National Labor 
Relations Board has yielded the headlines 
to other Government labor agencies since 
the war began, but a study of the Board’s 


JOHN M. HOUSTON 
Business booms for NLRB 


record shows that it still is doing business 
at the old stand. An up-to-date story of 
the Board’s wartime operations is out- 
lined here. It is based on information 
given The United States News by John 
M. Houston, a member of the Board. The 
record shows: 

NLRB has conducted more than 8,000 
collective-bargaining elections since Pearl 
Harbor. These elections involved more 
than 2,500,000 war workers. 

An average of 30 new cases are received 
by the Board every day. Of these cases, 
requests for elections outnumber by two 
to one the cases in which employers are 
charged with unfair labor practices. 

Thirteen collective-bargaining elections 
are held every day. More than 3,500 work- 
ers go to the polls each work day to choos 
collective-bargaining representatives. 

The Board issues on the average only 
one order a day involving unfair labor 
practices by employers. Ten unfair labor 
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A"™Memorable Event’ of 1904—Created 


by an Emerson-Electric Motor 


MAGINE everyone’s surprise when, in 

1904, a player piano actually “played 
itself’ —an Emerson-Electric Motor had 
been installed! 


This early innovation may seem trivial com- 
pared to the contribution of Emerson-Electric 
Motors in later years. But, it was this early 
pioneering that helped make present-day 
motor-driven appliances and equipment 
possible. 


Think of living without electric motors to 
operate our washing machines, ironers, 
vacuum sweepers, refrigerators, fans, heating 
systems, and the numerous types of equipment 
in industry and commerce. The American way 
of life is powered with electric motors. 

Now, Emerson-Electric is working full time 
for Victory. Wartime necessities are provid- 
ing invaluable experience and creative re- 
search in a new and vastly enlarged field of 
manufacturing operations, particularly in 
light metals and plastics. “After Victory”, 


manufacturers of new and improved motor- 
driven appliances can turn with complete 
confidence to Emerson-Electric for motors 
that will do the job better and stay on the job 
longer—motors that will meet the challenge 
of a post-war world. 


= THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
S 


1 AINT LOUIS 
. >. Branches: New York « Chicago 
“y Detroit « Los Angeles « Davenport 
‘ x 


sie Baan | 
MATIC RECORD : 


The War Bonds You Buy Toda 


“* Look, Harry, with this Emerson- 
Electric motor, the player piano 
will play itself!” 

“You don’t mean, George, that it 
will really play without pumping 


» the foot pedals?” 


“That's exactly what I mean, 
Harry—those motor people are 
Jinding new uses for electric motors 
every day. What will they think 
of next?” 











Emerson-Electric power-oper- 
ated gun turrets and electric 
motors for aircraft are in ac- 
tive service on all battle fronts 
of the world. 
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y Will Provide the 


Electrical Appliances You°ll Want After Victory 
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Do you have a plan for -—/Z 
your post-war production? 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE LINDSAY STRUCTURE’S 
ANSWER IN TERMS OF STRENGTH ¢ LIGHT WEIGHT « LOW 
COST ¢ AND ATTRACTIVE, MODERN APPEARANCE 


You, too, will have to be ready to meet keen competition immediately 
after the war. In your post-war production of cabinets, equipment hous- 
ings, insulated units, buildings, partitions, or truck and trailer bodies— 
look! for strength, light weight, low cost, and attractive, modern design. 
In any of these applications Lindsay Structure offers: 


1. High strength-weight ratio. All the strength of light sheet steel is uti- 
lized through uniform tensioning. 


2. Quick assembly. Lindsay Structure can be assembled rapidly by workers 
with no special training. No tooling, no special equipment, no weld- 
ing, no riveting necessary. No reconversion problem 


3. Disassembly and reassembly. No strength is lost in reassembly. 


4. Elimination of waste. Parts are die-rolled, die-drawn, die-cut to exact 
specifications. 

5. Simplified shipping. Shipped k.d. or partially assembled in minimum 
space. 


6. Uniformity. Even though units are assembled in different plants, 
finished structures are identical. 


7. Engineering service. Lindsay Structure engineers will give you imme- 
diate assistance on receipt of your data, drawings, or blueprints. 


Investigate this modern method of light steel construction today. Write 
to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois; 
or 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


LINDSAY 
s STRUCTURE 


. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
v: S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
For details, see Sweet's Catalog File 


Easy to Assemble 











practice cases are disposed of every day 
before formal action. These include settle- 
ments, withdrawals and cases dismissed 
without merit. 

To Mr. Houston, this record is evidence 
that the underlying principles of the Wag- 
ner Act are becoming generally acceptable 
to employers and employes alike. 


Part-time work for servicemen, 
Employers in acute labor shortage areas 
may find it to their advantage to explore 
the possibility of hiring servicemen for 
part-time jobs. 

Army’s policy is this: Enlisted men on 
leave, furlough or pass can use their spare 
time as they please, as long as their action 
does not involve anything detrimental to 
the service. They are permitted to work 
when, by so doing, they can help the war 
effort of industry, agriculture or other 
vital commercial pursuit. However, the 
Army stresses that they shall not accept 
employment that will force civilians out 
of jobs. When men are injured while on 
such part-time jobs, if not through their § 
own misconduct, the Army considers ihe J 
injuries incurred in the line of duty. 

Don’t expect the Army to issue passes 
or furloughs to permit men to take out- 
side jobs. That is against policy. 

Navy’s rules are more stringent. En- 
listed personnel is not permitted to accept 
outside employment unless permission is 
received from the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel in Washington. 


RONRICO 
Beit RUM Car nene’ 





Copyright 1944, The Pullman Company 


‘Maybe youre the guy Im grateful to |" 


“Tough day! Assembly line got all 
snarled up. Didn’t finish till seven 
o'clock. 

“Then came a phone call from Plant 
Number 5. They need an engineer. To- 
morrow morning. 300 miles away. So 
it’s up to me to climb on my horse 
—my iron horse. 


“T tried for a Pullman bed, of course, 
is soon as I knew I had to go, because 
i fellow sure does need sleep going to 
keep going on a job like mine. But 
everything was so!d. Which didn’t sur- 
prise me, either, for I know that half the 
Pullman fleet is busy moving troops. 
And that the other half is carrying more 
passengers than the whole fleet did in 
peacetime. 


“Anyway, there I was—dead tired 
—and no bed. I saw myself sitting up 


peed 


all night and getting to that essential 
job too fagged out to tell a blueprint 
from a bluepoint. 


“But somebody cancelled a reserva- 
tion just in time for me to get this 
space. 


Maybe it was you! If it was, 


thanks a million, because . . . boy, will 
I sleep tonight! And will that sleep pay 
dividends tomorrow!”’ 

* + * 


You never know how important the 
Pullman bed that you can’t use may 
be to someone else. So please cancel 
promptly when plans change. 


That is one of the most helpful con- 
tributions you can make to wartime 
travel, because sleeping cars are 
loaded to a higher percentage of 
capacity than ever before. Yet practi- 
cally every train carrying Pullmans 
still goes out with wasted space due 
to people who either just don’t show 
up or who cancel too late for the 
space to be assigned to others. 

And only your cooperation can 
prevent this waste of needed accom- 
modations! 


* BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS x 


PULLMAN 


®@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger 
transportation—your assurance of comfort and safety as you go 
and certainty that you'll get there 































He knows...do you? 


DO YOU KNOW that the huge 30,000,000-ton 
merchant fleet of the United States is doing the 
greatest war time transportation job in history 
under the highly efficient management of American 


ship-owners, operators, and personnel? 


DO YOU KNOW that the United States has become 
a vulnerable island nation and will require a great 
Navy and a great Merchant Marine, supported by 


a great Air Force, to guarantee its future security? 


DO YOU KNOW that America’s foreign trade can 
never grow normally without a large fleet of mer- 
chant ships under its own flag and manned by its 


own crews? 


DO YOU KNOW that the American Merchant 
Marine can become America’s number one industry 
and provide peacetime jobs for hundreds of thou- 


sands of our young men? 
* « © 


The American people have learned by experience 
that they must maintain and develop this new big 
industry to guarantee their security upon the seas 


and to build up their world commerce. 


GRACE LINE 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Reconversion in the shortest possible | 
time and with a minimum of red tape is 
the hope of the electrical equipment manu- 
facturers when the Evropeon phase of the 
war ends. To meet a heavy postwar de- 
mand, research staffs already have made 
new and revolutionary changes in the field 
of electricity which promise to give the 
average American, inconvenienced by lack 
of electrical items at the present time, 
much more comfort and pleasure. However, 
before peacetime production can be re- 
sumed, reconversion plans must be com- 
plete. 

To obtain a cross-section of authoritative 
opinion, The United States News asked 
officials of the electrical equipment in- 
dustries: 


How soon after the German phase 
of the war ends do you think peace- 
time manufacture of your electrical 
products for use in the homes can be 
resumed? 


Answers were presented last week. Oth- 
ers are presented herewith. 








Fred Maytag 
Newton, la.; President, The Maytag Co., 


answers: 

In my opinion, most manufacturers of 
washers and ironers will require approxi- 
mately six months, commencing with the 
date of authorization, to reconvert plants 
and re-establish the flow of component 
parts and raw materials. This cannot safe- 
ly be stated in terms of so many weeks 
or months from end of the German war, 
because most major manufacturers in this 
industry are producing war products for 
which the need may continue beyond the 
end of the German phase. 

There is some possibility of limited pro- 
duction of washers and ironers even be- 
fore Europe has been entirely mopped 
up, but; no major quantity should be ex- 
pected to be available until facilities of 
manufacturers are no longer needed for 
war products. 

There is a very real need for washers and 
ironers growing daily, but present war 
products are more important, and I am 
sere that other manufacturers share our 
conviction that conversion to peacetime 
production must wait until it can safely 
| be accomplished without danger of inter- 
fering with prosecution of the war. 


M. F. Balcom 


Emporium, Pa.; Vice President, Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., 


(by telerraph) 


answers: 


The major jtems which we manufacture 
are incandescent lamps, fluorescent lamps, 
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LUMBER 
COTTON) 
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Been SRS See 


TERMINUS of three trans- 
continental railway sys- 
tems; many truck ines, 
four transcontinental 
bus lines; transconti- 
nental airlines... Metro- 
politan Oakland Area is 
most favorably located 
for low-cost assemblin 
of raw materials an 
low-cost distribution of 
finished products. 


“California alone produces more than sixty metals and mineral 
substances for industrial use...rubber and petroleum...lumber 
and cotton ...and many others...almost at your door. 


‘And nearby states add to the list. In peacetime the Orient and 
South America discharge their raw materials direct to Metropolli- 
tan Oakland Area’s deep-water terminals. You might even have a 
fireproof modern plant right at the waterfront close to the docks. 


“Metropolitan Oakland Area is the highspot, the center of that 
whole amazing New West with its millions of new customers, new 
huge pool of skilled labor, its new industrial opportunities, and 
its snild climate favorable to maximum production. 


“Start right now, Jack, planning for a postwar factory out there.” 


“FACTS AND FIGURES” BOOKLET will be sent to any manufacturer interested 
in establishing a West Coast factory. If you will detail your requirements, 
we will com fle a Confidential Special Survey, showing how and why Metro- 
politan Oakland Area is most favorable location for your western operation. 









METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


Mainland Gateway to the 
Postwar Markets of the Orient 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW Wes? 






















































































For 
all drinks -°° || — 







The fine natural flavor of Don one 
Q Rum gives a special superi- | }-— 










ority to every type of drink. 
Try Don Q in tall drinks or }— 
cocktails. One taste will tell 
you why this is the favorite 
quality rum of Puerto Rico, 






























86 PROOF 
Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 








SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 











































J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1943 
ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks ...e+e++  $131,528,531.58 
United States Government Securities, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed ....... onewe 487 615,089.05 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes ..+.- 16,788,162.83 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank...... his 1,200 000.00 
Other Bondsand Securities (including Shares 

of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited) ...... 9 408,727.91 
Loans and Bills Purchased ........+. kneeed 100,955,227 68 
Accrued Inierest, dccounts Receivable, etc.. 2,282 ,155.41 
Banking House... .ccccsccsccereses eevee 4 000,000.00 
Liability of Customers on Letters of Credit 

GRE BCOCPUERESS co cccecececcscceseccvee 4,278 ,521.03 

NE AOD isn oa cesnneeunecenbenes "$758,056,415.49 
————— ee 
LIABILITIES 


ORES 00.00 cecieececesicscc ered 
Official Checks Outstanding.. 30,054,908.22 $709,019,278.99 
Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 


DEN i ctseceevaen noob ae dome bettas 1,656,991.39 
se Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of Credit 
! FeseS cocccccccccscovevecveceseocs or 4,278 521.03 
! 


Capttal sscoccese cocccccccces. S20 00000000 

Bur plus cecccccocccceccesecee 200000000 

Undivided Profits..... coeesss ROL meine 43,101 ,624:08 
Total Liabilities ....cecceeceeceeeees $758,056 41549 


United States Government securities carried at $112,360,323.80 wm the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for oth-- purposes. 





Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
January 4, 1944, 
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fluorescent fixtures, radio receiving tubes, 
transmitting and cathode ray tubes, and 
other electronic devices. 

As far as our company is concerned, we 
can move very rapidly from war produc 
tion to the peacetime manufacture of 
these items, providing there are no re- 
strictions set up by the War Production 
Board as to their manufacture and _ pro- 
viding the materials are available. It is 
our belief that our particular company 
would move from war production into 
peacetime production with practically :o 
loss of time, and we are planning accor- 
ingly. 


S. W. Rolph 


Philadelphia; Pa.; Vice President, The Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., 
answers: 

You refer to electrical products for tise 
in homes. We manufacture storage bat- 
teries, which are rightfully classed as elcc- 
trical products, but there are very few 
uses for storage batteries in homes. 

We can be in production of these types 
of battery and any other types in a very 
short period of time after our productive 
capacity is released by the war effort. 


R. W. Griswold 


Erie, Pa.; President, The Griswold Manu- 
facturing Co., 
answers: 

Our opinion is that postwar production 
will be speeded if the Government allows 
industry to build surpluses and also sct- 
tles on canceled contracts. It would be a 
great help to the average industry to get 
into production quickly after the war 


John Wright 


St. Louis, Mo.; General Manager, The Emer 
son Electric Manufacturing Co., 
answers: 

It is our belief that as the German 
phase of the war ends present. govern- 
mental restrictions on a variety of raw 
materials now critical will be relieved and 
releases of such materials will be made to 
help satisfy pent-up demand for consumer 
goods. 

Our products for home usage may be 
bracketed into two groups, electric motors 
employed to drive such household ap- 
pliances as washing machines, ironers, re- 
frigerators, etc., and electric fans, com- 
plete assortment, for comfort cooling of 
homes, commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments. 

Our facilities—machinery, tooling, ete. 
—will be available, and, we believe. so 
will personnel. With availability of mate- 
rials we could be in production of both 
electric motors and electric fans for home 
usage within 90 days after releasing of 
materials from governmental restrictions. 
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NEWS 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Argentina’s Drift 
Toward Isolation 
In Hemisphere 


Political isolation of Argentina is under 
consideration by some of the American re- 
publies. This is brought about by the be- 
lief that Argentina instigated, or at least 
supported, the new revolutionary Govern- 
ment in Bolivia, and by the recent action 
by the Ramirez Government in abolishing 
all political parties and ending freedom of 
speech and of the press. 

[he American republics, excluding Ar- 
gentina, are postponing recognition of the 
ew Bolivian Government until it is es- 
tablished whether or not elements friend- 
ly to the Axis were involved in the over- 
throw of President Enrique Penaranda. 
Argentina openly is classed as an Axis 
sympathizer. Informed Washington ob- 
servers, therefore, feel that, if Argentina 
was involved in the Bolivian coup d’etat, 
serious consideration will be given to break- 
ing diplomatic relations with Argentina. 

Totalitarian methods. The .abolition of 
all political parties in Argentina creates a 
political vacuum as the Ramirez regime 
has not yet constituted itself as a_politi- 
cal group. The present Government thus 
continues in power without the legal pos- 
sibility of an opposition. An attempt to 
stifle any criticism is back of recent decrees 
prohibiting publication of anything “con- 
trary to the general interest of the nation.” 
The Government decides what is “con- 
trary.” In Axis countries, muzzling of the 
press was one of the first steps in establish- 
ing a totalitarian regime. It is feared that 
a like process is under way in Argentina. 

U. §. retaliation. Argentina already is 
paying for her self-sought neutrality. She 
was excluded from the International Food 
and Relief Conference in 1943 and is not 
being invited to the Conference on Post- 
war Trade and Reconstruction sponsored 
by the U.S. Treasury Department. Also, 
she does not share in U.S. goods made 
available to allied and friendly nations. 

The new Argentine Ambassador to the 
U.S. is expected to arrive in Washington 
shortly to try to bring about better under- 
standing. However, it is doubted that the 
recent repressive acts by the Ramirez Gov- 
ernment can be offset by mere words. The 
outlook, therefore, is for a deterioration of 
relations with Argentina. 


West Indies. The Caribbean territo- 
ries of the U.S. and Great Britain are de- 
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How Steel got fighting mad! 
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The back-of-the-lines story 
of a basic industry at war 
is told in an exciting 
motion picture. . 


“TO EACH OTHER” 


THIS PICTURE takes you on a tour of 
steel plants all over the country. Shows old 
and new mills rushed into service to meet 
the terrific demand for steel. Singles out 
improved processes of steel-making inspired 
by war needs, 

Scenes for this action-packed picture were 
photographed against a background of flam- 
ing furnaces, thundering mills and giant 
shipyards. The workers shown are men and 
women playing their real-life roles. As the 
picture unfolds, the story of “To Each 
Other” is told by a famous Hollywood char- 
acter actor—a story of fathers and brothers, 
of wives and sisters, and the steel they make 
for fighting weapons to back up their fight- 
ing men. 

You'll see them spin a big steel tube into 
a bomb—and doit ten tines faster than ever 
before. You’ll watch the fashioning of intri- 
cate springs that make a machine gun chat- 
ter. You'll be fascinated by the sight of great 
ships fabricated on a production line. You'll 
see four great destroyers launched at one 
time from a single shipyard! 


Available for Group Showing 
. . . at No Charge 


More than a hundred war-born miracles of steel 
make “To Each Other” a picture of thrilling enter- 
tainment—as well as an important part of the educa- 
tion of everyone who cares about winning the war. 

This 35-minute film will be loaned at no charge, for 
showing before employee groups, clubs, or any pro- 
fessional civic or fraternal organization. Why not 
suggest that your program committee arrange to show 
this picture! Send the coupon below for application 
blank and illustrated folder. 





United States Steel USN 
Room 1650, 436 Seventh Avenue 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


Please send, at no obligation, illustrated folder de- 
scribing new 35-minute motion picture, ““To Each 
Other’; also application blank with which to order 
this free film. 
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ONE LITTLE PUFF to set your cigarette in action. But how much air to bring 

| that cigarette from the tobacco fields to your lips — with all the flavor and 
freshness for which you selected it? One leading maker tells us a pack 
of 20 cigarettes weighs just under one ounce and that 40 cubic feet of 
Sturtevant-controlled indoor air are required to manufacture them. Or 
stated another way, 46 times its own weight of “air at work” to make each 
cigarette. Let’s see how it works out... 


. NEXT, another treatment of “air at work” 
that prepares it for the cigarette-filling opera- 
tion Here, air in the room is precision con- 
trolled—to assure the right amount of tobacco 
being fed into each cigarette—to eliminate delays 
due to machine adjustment 





1, TOBACCO LEAF from the field goes into 
storage buildings where moisture-laden air 
hastens aging and fermentation, improves qual- 
ity Then, more “air at work’’—alternately heat- 
ing. moistening and cooling—prepares it for the 
stripping operation, after which an air blast 
system conveys it gently. economically to the 
blending department. 





4. FINALLY, packaging machines select 20 
finished cigarettes. wrap and seal them in the 
package and affix the government stamp—all in 
one operation Again air conditioning assures 
flawless operation of the precision machines— 
and factory freshness when you tear open the 
package. 





2. NOW COMES STORING and aging in 
rooms where air conditioning assures thorough 
blending of the seasoning juices. Again, in rooms 
where the leaf is cut, air conditioning keeps the 
tobacco soft and pliable so that the machines 
will not break and tear it. 





j USE OF “AIR AT WORK” in producing more than 200 billion cigarettes a year 

may give you an idea for after Victory, when engineered air...to air condi- 
tion, ventilate, heat, convey, control dust and fumes or burn fuel more eco- 
nomically. ..will make the difference 
between profit and loss for many a 
plant. Sturtevant is ready to work 
with you or your post-war planning 
committee to start solving these 
“engineered air” problems now. 


B. F STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass 




















veloping plans to rid themselves of their 
traditional one-crop economies. The plans 
are being drawn up by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission, established in 
March, 1942, to further the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the islands. 

The first step is the formation of a Carib 
bean Council, including the Netherlands 
Antilles, to do research on food, health 
and economic problems. The Council also 
is empowered to call West Indian confer 
ences to discuss on a regional basis an) 
nonpolitical problems that may arise. 

Main points of the development plans 
are increased interisland trade, more mixe:| 
farming and cattle raising to provide more 
food and less reliance on the main sugar, 
coffee, cotton and banana crops. Fisheries 
are to be developed to offset absence of 
protein foods formerly imported from nor 
Caribbean countries. Improvements in 
housing and education are other aim: 
Finally, tourism is to be encouraged b 
establishing a series of resorts to be con- 
nected by improved land, sea and ai: 
transportation. All these developments are 
expected to increase self-dependence, les: 
en the need for interference by the 
“mother” countries and lessen the reliance 
on cash export crops. 


Foreign trade. A growing volume of 
U.S. products is available for Latii 
American markets. The Foreign Economic 
Administration is transferring exports 
from individual to general license as raj} 
idly as available materials and shipping 
permit. The FEA has asked certain U.S 
producers to divert part of their civilian 


output to Latin-American markets for- 


merly held by Germany and Japan. 

In the import field, the FEA has 1 
turned to private traders the purchase and 
importation of Brazilian babassu nuts and 
other vegetable fats and oils used for e 
plosives and lubricants. Already, most 
U.S. imports are handled through private 
channels. The main limitation to this trend 
in the export field is the lack of goods in 
the U.S. Indications are that no substan- 
tial increase cafi be expected until the su: 
cess of the invasion of Europe makes pos 
sible conversion to peacetime production. 





NEW YORK'S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL 
VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 
150 CENTRAL PA2K SOUTH, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 
: Dougias |. Ef san é Co. Management > 
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What about Postwar 


and the Railroad Industry ? 


A statement by A. T. MERCIER, President of Southern Pacific 


WE OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC meet this ques- 
tion more and more frequently these days, 
since our railroad is one of. the largest 
industries west of the Mississippi. 


It is a dificult question, because our future 
course depends on several hard economic 
factors we cannot fully foresee or control ... 
factors such as postwar income and outgo, 
available cash, credit, the level of business 
activity, and the amount of income left after 
taxes. (Southern Pacific taxes in 1941 were 
21,000,000; in 1942, $77,000,000; and for 
1943 in the neighborhood of $125,000,000.) 


We cast an inquiring look at the future 
every time we order new locomotives. 


Since early 1939 Southern Pacific has re- 
ceived or ordered $46,000,000 worth of loco- 
motives —a total of 300 steam or diesel 
engines—and we would order more diesels 
if we could get them. We need these engines 
now to do our war job, and we have no re- 
grets over the expenditures involved. But it 
is a question whether or not we will have a 


surplus of power for postwar operations. 


PREWAR PROGRESS A CLUE 
TO POSTWAR AIMS 


Our actions in the past can be taken as a 
measure of our urge to go ahead in the fu- 
ture. During the dark decade of railroad 
revenues, 1930 to 1940, a new era in rail- 
roading developed such improvements as 
air conditioning of trains, streamlining. and 
the use of lighter weight metals. 


Southern Pacific then placed in service 
such trains as the Sunbeams, the Daylights. 
the City of San Francisco and the Lark, and 
was in process of streamlining other trains 
when the war put a stop to construction of 
hew passenger equipment. 


Freight service, too, was being speeded up 
and improved. Southern Pacific pioneered 
and developed fast overnight freight service, 
a coordination of rail and truck transporta- 
tion, with deliveries so fast that waybills had 
to be telegraphed to destinations. 


wWwrTes 


So. while bending every effort to handle our 
war load, Southern Pacific plans, when peace 
comes, to continue a forward course by: 


Extension of improvements in train 
accommodations and services inau- 
gurated before the war. 


2 Further development of services 
*people like and use, as contrasted 
with services that the public does 
not use, and which operate at a loss, 
acting as a handicap to greater rail- 
road progress. 


Creation of new services and methods 

*made possible by new inventions and 
discoveries adaptable to railroad 
transportation, 


Postwar readjustment poses grave problems 
requiring realistic and constructive thought 
by all Americans if they are to be solved. 
But we face the future with confidence. 


WE HAVE GOOD REASONS FOR 
CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


We believe that American ingenuity and 
enterprise will find ways to increas¢ 
peacetime production and improve dis- 
tribution, and we know that railroads 
will be needed to carry both raw mate- 
rials and finished products. 


[) In the West and South, along our own 
lines, the war emergency has caused an 
amazing industrial growth. Many of these 
new industries will continue in operation 
after the war, and they will require good 


railroad transportation service. 
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We believe that the railroads’ handling 
in the face of 
serious manpower and equipment short- 


of their huge war load 


ages—has won respect and a new appre- 
ciation of the essential service railroads 
perform in peace as well as war. This 
public attitude should encourage fair 
dealing toward the railroads and equality 
of treatment with other forms of trans- 
portation, an important factor in railroad 


progress, 


THE WARTIME TRAFFIC PEAKS have produced 
increases in revenue for the railroads, yet 
even today 27 per cent of the total U. S. 
railroad mileage is still in receivership. 


Southern Pacific’s financial position has 
improved materially. We are attempting to 
reduce our debts, and have made progress. 
With the wartime additions to our plant— 
larger yards, more locomotives, more pass- 
ing tracks and sidings, and centralized traffic 
control—we will be a stronger railroad both 
physically and financially when peace comes, 
and so better able to keep step with the 


progress of the territory we serve. 


We believe Southern Pacific will be an 
important factor in the postwar prosperity 
and progress of the territory we serve by 
providing efficient and economical mass 
transportation, a first essential of industry, 
by turning purchasing power into trade 
channels through the large sums paid in 
wages to employes, and by heavy purchases 
of materials and supplies. 


A. T. MERCIER, President 


S-P 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


Heapovartens: San Francisco 


One of America’s railroads— 
ALL united for Victory! 
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Class in Electricity 


Drawn from widely separated peace- 
time occupations, these purposeful 
learners in a Bethlehem shipyard are 
being taught the essentials of marine 
electrical work. 

None of them had ever before set 
foot in a shipyard, or had any expe- 
rience with electricity beyond chang- 
ing a light bulb or plugging in a 
toaster. But soon these same men and 
women will be installing complicated 
electrical wiring on troopships and 
cargo carriers—and doing the work 
with speed and skill comparable to 
an experienced electrician. 

Not that full-fledged electricians 
can be produced in a few short weeks. 
But by well-planned training, learn- 
ers who are responsive and alert can 


quickly be trained to do some one 
branch of the work, and do it with 
speed and proficiency. 

Training unskilled workers in ma- 
rine electricity has been done success- 
fully by following the same principle 
as in training workers for hundreds 
of other jobs: Take complicated op- 
erations or crafts that normally call 
for perfected skills, and 
break them up into their 
simple, readily-learned 
component parts. 

Since 1939 Bethlehem 
employment rolls have in- 


creased from 100,000 


workers to nearly 300,000, while 
66,000 employees have left to join the 
armed forces. Four out of five of our 
present employees are virtually new- 
comers, many of them women. 

With instructors and supervisory 

people selected from among older «1 
ployees to teach and guide th: 
these new workers have been given 
intensive, streamlined courses in the 
things they need to know. 

Their zeal, their eager responsive- 
ness to training, their ready 
adaptability to new tasks 
and surroundings, have 
paved the way for the all- 
time records Bethlehem is 
establishing in steel-mak- 
ing and ship construction. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vremd of American Busimess 


It_is time again to report on the outlook for taxes and renegotiation, to 
try to clear up some points that now are confused by growing controversy. 

The following general points can be made: 

1. Mr. Roosevelt is asking for drastic 1944 tax increases that he won't get. 

2. No tax increase now to be enacted will be retroactive on 1943 income. 

3. First effective date of excises or of any change in withholding rates 
will be March 1 at the earliest. Final Congress action is likely in February. 

4. Changes now in the mill will probably be the last for 1944. Congress 
will seek to avoid consideration of a new bill covering administrative changes. 

5. It is probable that a bill finally will be passed that the President 
will sign. This bill, or another, is likely to bar any pay-roll tax rise in 1944, 

6. Unemployment insurance will not be nationalized, at least not in 1944, 























In the matter of taxation of corporation income..... 
Normal and surtax of corporations earning less than $25,000 and of those 
earning more than $25,000 will be unchanged from the tax affecting 1943 income. 
Excess-profits tax rate of 95 per cent will be adopted. But: The present 
maximum effective rate of 80 per cent for all tax against income will remain. 
Excess-profits specific exemption will be raised to $10,000 from $5,000. 
Excess-profits credit of 5 per cent on invested capital in excess of a 
$200,000,000 total will remain unchanged. House would lower it to 4 per cent. 
Loophole closing, by disallowance of deductions and credits acquired for 
the purpose of avoiding excess-profits tax, will be narrowed to specific uses. 
Administrative changes favored by Senate probably will be enacted this year. 
And: Those changes, although technical, are of importance to many firms. 
Nontaxable organizations, such as labor unions still may avoid reporting of 
income. A floor fight will be made in the Senate on this provision of the bill. 
Excise tax increases almost uniformly will be those of the Senate bill. 


























When it comes to changes that will affect individual incomes..... 

Effective rates of combined Victory, normal and surtax will be not much 
changed. But: Victory tax may yet be replaced by a revised minimum tax of 3 per 
cent on income above $624, thereby forcing some revision of normal tax. 

Penalty for underestimating current tax liability is likely to be removed 
for 1944 if an individual's 1944 estimated tax is as large as his 1943 tax. 

Taxation of back pay in the year when earned instead of when received is 
likely to go over until the next revenue bill. Reason is that Congress may want 
to broaden this principle to give relief in other hardship cases. 

Treatment of partially worthless bad debts probably will be restored to the 
Status that prevailed before the Revenue Act of 1942. 














Now to turn to the controversial subject of renegotiation..... The Senate is 
very likely to go along with the House on these issues: 

Subcontracts: House definition of subcontracts and House plan for limited ex- 
emption of subcontracts for supplies probably will prevail. Senate wanted to give 
much broader exemption to subcontracts and to make exemption retroactive. 

Standard articles: House plan to permit, but not to require, exemption from 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


renegotiation of standard peacetime articles almost surely will prevail. Senate 
Committee wanted to require a general exemption for standard articles. 

Goods under price ceilings: Senate Committee would exempt contracts made 
under a WPB directive and at or below OPA price ceilings. This provision, however, 
is likely to be eliminated when the renegotiation changes get into conference. 
Construction: It is probable that Senate Committee plan to exempt contracts 
for construction let by competitive bidding will be removed from the bill. 

Result is that, as the situation now stands, the Administration will get 
about what it wants in the way of very limited renegotiation law changes. Court 
review, however, is likely to be opened to aggrieved contractors. 











Industry and Government are about to run head on into a new problem; are 
about to learn more of what's to be the most difficult set of decisions. 

The situation now developing simply is this: 

Materials for civilian production are becoming available in abundance. 

Plant and equipment for making consumer durables are becoming abundant. 

Workers are available to bring materials and producing machinery together. 

But: Government is hesitating to give the go-ahead signal. It hesitates to 
say that the company running out of war orders can have the right to go into mak- 
ing of consumer durables ahead of a company still loaded with war orders. 

By way of illustrating what actually is beginning to happen..... 

Hundreds of small plants are seeking a WPB nod that will permit them to get 
materials, now available, to begin making small radios, etc. However: WPB is hes- 
itating to give permission until it can think out the problem involved. If these 
companies get a head start, they may grow at the expense of companies that still 
must go ahead on war work. That's to become a typical situation. 

Further: In canceling contracts, the military services would like to cut off 
the least efficient producers first, keeping the most efficient. Yet: If the 
least efficient war goods producers are allowed to reconvert to peacetime goods 
ahead of the more efficient, they may be rewarded for their inefficiency. 

All through industry, Government must decide who is to get first crack at 
the big pent-up market for consumer goods and who must stay in war work. 

Chances are that the decisions will be on a hit-or-miss basis; that some 
industries will get great advantages while others are penalized. You can get an 
account of this whole reconversion problem on page 38. 























As things are working out in the more immediate situation..... 

"Little steel" formula for wage control apparently will be modified or even 
replaced by a new set of standards. More wage increases are in the cards. 

Union wage demands soon will stress “annual wages," not hourly wages. The 
time is approaching when overtime will be reduced sharply, when take-home pay of 
workers will face a sharp cut, when time-and-one-half rates disappear. Workers 
will insist that unions then try to assure them high income for less work. 

Roll-back on butter and meat probably will be abandoned. 

Result is that a modest rise in prices and cost of living lies ahead. It will 
not be a sharp rise. It may be turned into a decline later in the year when Ger- 
many surrenders and contracts are canceled wholesale. 

The real price-inflation danger is in postwar, not during the war. 














It is well to remember this: During war, costs have risen sharply in U.S. 

A postwar automobile may cost 25. or 30 per cent more than prewar. 

A postwar house may cost 25 or 30 per cent more than prewar. Other things 
will be up in proportion on the basis of present wages and raw material prices. 

And: It is to be in the postwar period when businessmen will build up their 
inventories to meet what will be expected to be a huge consumer demand. It's the 
time when $135,000,000,000 in wartime individual savings may be converted into 
spending. It is in the postwar period when the inflation test can come. 
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: KEEP THAT GUARD 











It is not all over but the shouting. *« We can 


still—lose. * Ships are yet to be launched | 





that will win the war. Planes are yet to be 


built that will win the war. Bonds are yet 





to be bought that will win the war. * Keep 
that guard UP, America! This fight isn’t 
over, yet. And a referee's decision won't | 


do. We've just got to win... by a knockout. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, O10 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO, 





THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 
GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 

















Pick Your Pachage 


Ask to see our new catalogue of cash 


and income policies in popular amounts. 


You may find just the plan 
you’ve been seeking. 





Fhe PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 


HOME OFFICE 











“BIG 
sUNS 


OF 


NATURAL GAS 
INDUSTRY 


Like our nation’s heavy artillery, these 
“big guns” of the Natural Gas industry 
are helping to win decisive battles for 


our armed forces on all fighting 
fronts, Welded and coupled to- 
gether, they perform functions that 
are indispensuble to the war effort 
—transmitting and distributing 
Natural Gas whenever and wher- 
ever it is needed, through pipe 





COLUMBIA 
SYSTEM 


* 
* 









lines that span the continent. § This 
industry today is performing a two-fold 
service to the nation. While continuing es- 


sential fuel supplies to our people, 
it produces and distributes gas for 
myriad wartime uses, including the 
production of sinews of war—rang- 
ing from explosives perfected by 
recent chemical advances to heal- 
ing agents in the name of mercy. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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When the New Deal members of thie 
Supreme Court were appointed, the ex- 
pectation was that they would work to- 
gether as a “liberal team.” For the most 
part they have done so. But in the case 
of three of the Associate Justices, the har- 
ness, somehow, got broken. A rift has de- 
veloped which has them using judicial 
language to hurl caustic phrases at each 
other in the opinions that are handed over 
the big mahogany bench on Monday 
mornings. 

It all started with Associate Justice 
Felix Frankfurter. 

Justice Frankfurter. The Justice came 
to the Court with the reputation of an 
expert in administra- 
tive law, the vast vol- 
ume of law that has 
grown up around the 
numerous executive 
agencies. He was con- 
sidered to have one 
of the country’s keen- 
est legal minds, gen- 
tlest dispositions and 
most liberal attitudes.  — 
Before that, while ee eee 
professor of the Harvard Law School, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter was an intimate adviser 
to President Roosevelt, and dozens of the 
brightest young men who had studied law 
under him received key jobs in the Ad- 
ministration. 





Nearly a year ago, in a brief, sharp sep- 
arate opinion, Justice Frankfurter accused 
his two colleagues, Associate Justices Hugo 
L. Black and Frank Murphy of going out 
of their way, and beyond the limits of 
their authority, to tell the Federal Power 
Commission how to handle a rate case. 
The exact words used were “usurpation of 
the Commission’s function.” 

This created a brief stir. Then it was 
generally forgotten; but not, it appears, 
by Justices Black and Murphy. 

Justice Black. A Senator more noted 
for crusading investigations than for ju- 
dicial _ reflectivencss, 
Justice Black was ap- 
pointed to the Court 
at the end of the 
great battle of 1937 
over President Rovose- 
velt’s proposal that 
the Court be reorgan- 
ized. The Roosevelt 
Court plan had been 
beaten, but tempers 
still were smoldering. 
After Justice Black was confirmed by the 
Senate it was established that some years 
earlier he had been a member of the Ku 





—Bachrach 
Justice Black 
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| * war and in peace America 

depends on bituminous coal 
for most of its warmth, most of its electricity, 
most of its industrial power. 


That makes it important for the public to know 
the real facts about this fuel, and about the 
people who mine it. 


So we take this method of reporting to you. 


And to make sure that we cover the subjects of 
greatest interest we have asked thousands of 
people what they most want to know about the 
coal industry and the way it is run, 


On this page we present three questions asked 
over and over again. Next month we will present 
further questions and answers. 
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Are Miners 
always“in hock” 
to company 
Stores? 
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We are fully conscious of our responsibility as 
good citizens and good employers in the course of 
supplying America with its No. 1 fuel—and we 
consider answering your questions a part of that 
responsibility. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


ITUMINOUS COAL 
VsMlule 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17,N. Y. 

















To SLOP spread of 
INFLUENZA 


at water coolers in office, | 
home, and factory, use 


AJAX« AERO 


Paper Drinking Cups 
The Safe Way to Drink Water | 
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LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Divisions of United States Envelope Company 





Makers of Paper Cups « Envelopes « 
Writing Paper « Note Books * War 
Product Packaging 
Linweave Papers 
Paper Towels | 





Klux Klan. Studious and withdrawn, none 
too popular with his colleagues of the 
Court, Justice Black has been one of the 
tribunal’s quiet, hard workers. But he had 
his say in two recent opinions, directly 
aimed at Justice Frankfurter. Justice Mur- 
phy joined him in both. 

Justice Murphy. Before going to the 
Court, Justice Murphy was one of the 
New Deal’s most en- 
thusiastic backers, ad- 
visers and officials. In 
the early Roosevelt 
days, he was Gover- 
nor of Michigan. De- 
feated in 1938, in a 
campaign that em- 
phasized the sit-down 
strikes in that State, 
he came to Washing- 
ton as Attorney Gen- 
eral. He went to the Court from that post. 
At various times, he has told friends that 
he is none too happy in that work and 
would prefer to get back to private life. 
Personally, he is kindly, gentle and courte- 
ous; not at all the sort to be engaging in 
public controversies with colleagues. 

As for the latest manifestation of the 
controversy: 

Twice in one day, recently, Justice 
Black, with Justice Murphy supporting 
him, aimed the heavy artillery of an ex- 
plosive vocabulary at Justice Frankfurter. 
Whether it was in retaliation for Justice 
Frankfurter’s forthright criticism of a year 
ago was a subject of much speculation. 





—Bachrach 
Justice Murphy 


They said that Justice Frankfurter in 
one case had sought to reach a decision 
based upon his own “preconceived views 
of morals and ethics,” rather than upon 
the intent of Congress and the congres- 
sional view of morals and ethics that went 
into the law under discussion. This, Jus- 
tices Black and Murphy added, was “dan- 
gerous business.” 

In the second recent case, Justices Black 
and Murphy said that Justice Frankfurter 
had made “what is patently a wholly gra- 
tuitous assertion as to constitutional law.” 
In fact, the Black-Murphy argument ran, 
Justice Frankfurter had endeavored to 
make the Court, not Congress, the “final 
authority over regulation of economic af- 
fairs.” 

That took a lot of people back—back to 
the days when the New Dealers were agi- 
tatedly denouncing the Supreme Court 
appointed by Mr. Roosevelt’s predeces- 





sors for endeavoring to supersede Congress 
by legislating from the bench, by invalidat- 
ing New Deal laws, simply because the 
Court’s conservatives did not like those 
statutes. 

Besides these recent developments, a re- 
view of the Court’s last few sessions shows 
Justice Frankfurter, on the one hand, and 
Justices Black and Murphy, on the other, 
frequently arrayed against each other in 
reaching decisions. 

The front on the New Deal Court is 
shifting. Non-New Dealers are chuckling. 
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Cid Angus Brand | Blended Scotch Whisky ¢ 86 Proof 
| WN tional Distillers Products Corporation * New York 
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Five Men on Ground 
to Every Member of 
Train and Engine Crew 


Railways have “ground crews,” too — 
thousands of men (and women, these days) 
who perform the vitally-essential tasks 
which keep trains rolling. 


Movement of a 5,000-ton Great North- 
ern freight train over a 400-mile division 
requires co-ordinated action by yardmen, 
car inspectors and servicemen, engine 
handlers, train dispatchers, water and 
fuel servicers, clerks, telegraphers, tele- 
phone operators and signalmen—a 
90-man “‘ground crew.”’ 


Although not actually involved in train 
operation, there also are the mainte- 
nance-of-way crews who keep in shape 
Great Northern’s tracks, signal systems, 
bridges, and other structures. 


And, we’re not forgetting the shopmen, 
who also are working around the clock 
repairing and rebuilding locomotives, 
freight cars, and other equipment. 
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Skilled “‘ground crews” are among the 
many things which make Great North- 
ern great —and a dependable transpor- 
tation system. 





Boss of train movements is the dispatcher. 
This important “‘ground crewman” is the 
nerve center of train operation. 





Groomed by skilled mechanics, and all steamed up for the pulling job ahead; a big 
Great Northern locomotive leaves the roundhouse with a hostler at the throttle. 





A maintenance crew installs new track. 
The machine drills holes thru the steel so 


that rail ends can be bolted solidly together. into a train. 








A switchman throws a switch for an on- 
coming yard engine with cars for assembly 
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O offer the best in sales, 

service and maintenance all 
over Dixie is our post-war aim. A 
real and growing responsibility to 
the aviation industry is ours... as 
our staff of hundreds of pilots, in- 
structors, mechanics and aircraft 
specialists face towards the future. 
This responsibility we will meet... 
just as we are meeting the exacting 
standards for Army Air Force 
Flight Contractors in line of war 
time duty. The opportunities which 
have come and which will come... 
for us to serve a rapidly growing 


South ... are sincerely appreciated. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
~aneglll ar EXPRESS, inc. 


a subsidiary of 
te 


GEORGIA %! 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors to 
U.S. Army Air Forces 
Bennettsville, S: C. and 
Jackson, Tenn. 
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and Nays” 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Role of Social Security Funds 

Sir:—In Finance Week (USN, Dec. 
31, 1943), there appears a statement that 
contains an obvious fallacy. To quote, 
“Social Security payments are invested in 
Government bonds and held in a special 
trust fund.” 

As I look at it, when the Treasury goes 
into the open market and buys a_ bond 
with Social Security funds, it has not 
made an investment. This bond is simply 
a receipt for a bill that is paid. If the 
Treasury prints a new bond, puts it in 
the vault and puts the face value of it in 
the general Government spending fund, 
no investment has been made. 

Surely this is not an investment even 
though the law as quoted implies that it 
is. No sane man would think of putting 
such items in his safety deposit box to 
live on in his old age. 
Ames, Ia. J. V. McKetvey 
View of Britain’s Efforts 

Sir:—In your Newsgram (USN, Dec. 
31, 1943) you state: “Defeat of Japan is 
primarily to be a U.S. Navy task, with 
Army help. The British will give some 
naval and air support, but will not play 
a major role.” This, coupled with the an- 
nouncement that 73 per cent of the in- 
vading forces on the western front will 
be U.S. soldiers, causes me to wonder 
what the British are doing or going to do 
from now out. 

I also note that the British in Burma 
will not start operations until next fall. 
You can bet the Japs are not waiting 
that long to attack us. Why this lack of 
interest by the British? 


St. Louis, Mo. Cuas. A. KELLY 


*% + * 
Dark Outlook For Gasoline? 


Sir:—You say: “Gasoline will be as 
tight, or tighter, in the spring. This situ- 
ation will ease for all but the West Coast 
by autumn as demands in Europe taper 
off.” (USN, Dec. 31, 1943.) 

The best-informed oil producers do not 
agree with you. Production is _ being 
brought forth :t the expense of pressure 
decline in the producing formations so 
that a serious slump must and will ensue. 
Meantime, the military demand during 
1944 will not slacken, but increase. 
Owensboro, Ky. Tuomas M. GALey 


Fast, Error-Proof, 


ECONOMICAL COPIES 


ate 


HUNTER 


ELECTRO-COPYIST 


... he modern way te reproduce 


Paper work including anything drawn, 
printed, typed, written or photographed, 
that now takes draftsmen, clerks or typists 
hours to copy, can be reproduced accurate- 
ly, inexpensively, in a fraction of the time, 
with a Hunter Electro-Copyist. 


For the engineering department, Electro- 
Copyist copies with speed and exactness 
sketches, marked-up details or loaned 
prints, as well as making durable-tracings 
on linen or vellum. 


For the office, Electro-Copyist. meets one 
copying emergency after another, so simply 
that the office boy can do the work with a 

few minutes’ instruction. 


Ask for an Electro- 
Copyist demonstration or 
write today for our in- 
teresting new booklet that 
is virtually a treatise on 


—=2 photo-copying work. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 


490 S$. Warren St. Syracuse, N. Y. 











PLANNING 


To Help You Reduce Costs 


Cost reduction, according to an N. A. M. 
report, is the major objective of industrial 
research for postwar production. Solv- 
ing your materials-handling problems 
will help gain this objective. 4 Today 
we're hard at work planning, designing 
and engineering war-warking lifting and 
hoisting equipment. But we're making 
postwar plans, too—materials-handling 
plans to help move merchandise better 
and faster. 4 If your postwar plans in- 
clude materials-handling—if you are 
faced with problems of proper, eco- 
nomical lifting and hoisting—-let us know 
about them. Our engineers will be happy 
to help work out the solution and show 
you how Sedgwick specialized equip- 
ment provides safer, surer, trouble-, 
free operation. ; 


Sedqutoh MACHINE WORKS’ 


156 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 


ELEVATORS 
HOISTS-ROTO-LIFTS 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1943 


( In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 





ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers..................... $ 885,401,994 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

TSR ACER i De eae ai cae ena a 2,174,265,961 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies...................000. 36,204,882 
State and Miumnicipal Securities... o.oo cc ccc ccc ccccccccce 130,284,824 
ig) ae her aati avi Siar alc awe x wie anelaieeean ws 47,038,098 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances................. 633,126,637 
Real Estate Loans and Securities... ............- 00 eee eeeeee 4,783,329 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances... .......... 0000 eeeeee 4,471,464 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..................0eseeeeeteee 5,625,000 
sOwnership of International Banking Corporation............. 7,000,000 
Re RS Be Nl ald aa ee 36,649,081 
Items in Transit with Branches. ............ccccccscccssccese 1,917,734 
a aa its ai a eae eae Pana wai 1,050,345 

a eriedtalle tela eG sas asked wanna es 01a $3 967,819,349 
LIABILITIES 

I re a gb ene hess ate els Biota Wisin $3,733,649 ,246 

(Includes United States War 

Loan Deposit $409 ,714,667) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills.............. $8,209,196 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio........... 2,791,171 5,418,025 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income............ 1,402,585 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. .............. 12,695,897 

i ee i gg Pree) gag ele We Wak SRG De a 3,100,000 
EE eins GSS Sk ois Gh aies ae Woe PE aw RE Oe $ 77,500,000 
NS tile ele AW aks a6 6 ae A ae ROO ee Tee 110,000,000 
SEES OP OE ere 24,053,596 211,553,596 

ESD rh toler ricdepninach p aneieig-sok es eae Di aaa aaa $3 ,967 ,819,349 


Figures of foreign branches are included as of December 23, 1943, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$572,456,453 of United States Government Obligations and $5,398,354 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $539,525,139 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Chairman of the Board Vice-Chairman of the Board President 


Gordon S. Rentschler W. Randolph Burgess Wm. Gage Brady, Jr. 
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WLB on Way Out? . . . Why Wage Squabbles 
Irk Military Leaders . . . Mr. Byrnes’s Prestige 


It is at least a 50-50 chance that the 
official who charged that strikes and 
threats of strikes are tending to pro- 
long the war will go on the air and 
tell the details of that story if this 
issue is pressed much further. 


x * * 


The thing that “gets” high military 
commanders who fly almost overnight 
from battlefronts is that on one day 
they must order American boys into 
action that means death for large 
numbers of them and the next day 
they land in the midst of groups at 
home who are willing to hurt the 
chances of those boys by fighting over 
a few more dollars of income. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt will move warily in 
taking the lead in seeking to smooth 
differences between the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile and Russia’s Josef 
Stalin. The President wants very 
much to please the large groups of 
Polish-American voters in New York, 
Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin, but 
is not in a strong position to argue 
with the Russians. 


x *« * 


It is probable that censorship in both 
U.S. and Britain soon will bar all ref- 
erences to invasion of Europe that 
refer to troop numbers, timing of at- 
tack, or the direction that invasion 
might take. 


x * * 


Leo Crowley is seeking authority for 
his Foreign Economic Administration 
to dispose of surplus American war 
materials and the immense amount of 
property and of war installations that 
will be abroad when the war ends or 
that will be shipped abroad for re- 
habilitation. 


2 8 ® 


Russia’s Stalin still is unconvinced 
that an amphibious operation across 
the stretch of ocean between Great 
Britain and Europe is an operation of 
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much greater complexity than one in- 
volved in crossing a Russian river 
against determined defenders. 


x *k * 


James F. Byrnes will continue as War 
Mobilizer at the White House, but 
finds that his job carries much less 
weight now that President Roosevelt 
has cut around him in making deci- 
sions on important labor issués. 


x * * 


There are signs that Mr. Roosevelt 
thinks that Fred Vinson, as Economic 
Stabilizer, was somewhat too rigid in 
his attitude toward a wage increase 
for railroad workers. It will not be sur- 
prising if Mr. Vinson’s powers are 
circumscribed in the moves that the 
White House now will make. 


x * *® 


Jesse Jones is in line to be named as 
the official who will dispose of the 
Government’s vast holdings in the 
form of war plant and equipment. 


= 2 2 


At least a 50-50 chance exists that 
John L. Lewis will turn out to have 
wrecked the present War _ Labor 
Board, just as he did its predecessor. 
Ever since this Board voted 11 to 1 to 
deal with Mr. Lewis in the midst of 
a coal strike, its influence in settling 
important labor disputes has been 
dwindling. 
x * * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur would say 
publicly, as he already has said pri- 
vately, that he definitely opposes the 
use of his name for political purposes, 
except that one or more of his ad- 
visers tell him that he might thereby 
lose some influence. 


x k * 


Charles Wilson is expected to leave 
the War Production Board rather 
soon to return to his job in private 
industry. Donald Nelson is expected 
to take over Mr. Wilson’s work, as 
vice chairman of WPB, while retain- 
ing his own duties as chairman. 


Persons ciose to the White House are 
saying that there is no way that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt could avoid permit- 
ting his renomination for a fourth 
term without interfering with the war 
effort by creating a period of confu- 
sion and uncertainty between July 
and November. Their view is that a 
commander in chief cannot volun- 
tarily give up his command in time of 
war and can only be removed by vote 
of the people, if at all. 

] & & 
Informed officials are betting that the 
railroad brotherhoods, like the mine 
workers before them, will end up with 
a larger increase in wages than they 
would have settled for before the Gov- 
ernment got all tangled up in seizing 
of mines and railroads. 

eS &: 
Office of Price Administration expects 
a flood of applications for price in- 
creases this year. Reason is that more 
civilian goods are expected to re-enter 
the market, but that unit costs of 
these goods now are much higher than 
prewar levels. 

x &k * 
One reason why the Senate favors the 
Court of Claims instead of the Tax 
Court as the agency to review rene- 
gotiation cases is that the Treasury 
expects the Tax Court to be flooded 
with cases when effects of the present 
tax laws are felt. 

= © € 
Wendell Willkie is reported by friends 
to have been surprised at criticism by 
the Soviet newspaper, Pravda, of his 
New York Times article. Both Mr. 
Willkie and the newspaper thought 
the article had official Soviet clear- 
ance. 

xk k * 
Some Administration officials are toy- 
ing with the idea of operating some 
war-built Government plants for in- 
dustrial research after the war. The 
idea is to find new uses for industrial 
products, just as the Department of 
Agriculture looks for industrial uses 
for farm products. 
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rYWAT means Just about ¢ rerybody, 
| these days. 
But, even so, we hope there'll be 
inter evenings when vou ll find 
ime to relax and enjoy the heart- 
varming comfort and solace of a 
teaming hot toddy...made, of 
ourse, with that superbly flavorful 
hiskey, Four Roses. 
And we hope, too, that you'll be 


tient if your bar or package store 


cannot always supply you with 


‘our Roses when you ask for it. 


You see, we are trying our best to 


“pportion our prewar stocks to as- 


For birds too busy to go South 


sure you a continuing supply of 


Four Roses until the war is won 

In the meantime, our distilleries 
are devoted to the production of 
alcohol for explosives, rubber, and 
other war needs. 

So, if you can’t always get Four 
Roses, you'll understand why. And 
with a war to be won, we know you 
wouldn’t want it any other way. 

One thing more—our prices have 
not been increased—except for Gov- 
ernment taxes. 

Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies —90 


proo} Frankfort Distille ries, Inc., Louisville & 
Baltimore. 


OUR ROSES A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 
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For a Hot Toddy 
that’s Super! 
Put a piece of sugar in 


the bottor of a glass and 


lissolve it vy th a little 
hot water. Add a twist of 
lemon peel (bruise it 
firmly )...four cloves and, 
if you desire, a stick of 
cinnamon. Pour in a gen- 
erous jJigger ol that 
matchless whiskey, Four 
Roses...and fill the glass 


with steaming hot water 







































FOR A MILLION OVENS 


Odds are, you’ve never thought of chemistry in connection 
with biscuit-baking. Yet, the lightness of a good biscuit . . . its 
soft, tender, flaky texture...depend largely on properly 


timed chemical reactions in the mixing bowl and in the oven. 


The chemical reaction in the biscuit dough takes place be- 
tween the acid leavening agent and the alkaline bicarbonate 
of soda. This reaction releases carbon dioxide gas and the gas 
makes biscuits “‘rise.’”” One of the most popular and effective 


acid leavening agents is Monsanto’s Mono Calcium Phosphate. 


Monsanto has a continuous research program dedicated to 
the improvement of Mono Calcium Phosphate. Yearly, thou- 
sands of biscuits are baked in Monsanto’s own Baking Labo- 
ratories to test these improvements. 
Thanks to this work, here’s something to look 
forward to—better biscuits such as the one pic- 
tured here, with plenty of peacetime butter, too! 


MOonSANTO CHEMICAL CoMPANY, St. Louis (4). 
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